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THE WEBSTER CONFESSION, 


A Coxression at the foot of the gallows has 
been the standing finale in the career of crimi- 
nals. The stoicism which all the terrors of 
judicial authority and sentence, and all the 
tortures of suspense and impending fate could 
not move, gives way in the immediate presence 
of death. When hope is extinct the uses of 
concealment are gone. Few men are willing 
to die, when they have once ascertained that 
death is certain, with a lie in their mouths. 
Like everything else, the deception is dis- 
carded when it can be of no further service. 
The last gasp of life lets out the secret of 
guilt which has been kept secret only for the 
sake of life. 

But, to complete the anomalies of which 
the Webster case has been so full, it now 
pear the strange exhibition of a confession 

y the criminal, in advance of the gallows, 
with a view to the accomplishment of a result 
which, according to ordinary experience, con- 
cealment only could effect. In weighing the 
chances of his doom the wretched man has 
been driven to the conelusion, that the doubt 
as to the delicti and the doubt of the 
killing by his hand are, after all, no grounds 
of hope. Accordingly, he abandons his long 
series of deceptions ; recalls his former petition 
for pardon based on the assertion of entire in- 
nocence ; makes the doubts certainties ; and as 
a last chanee, hangs his fate upon that slender 
thread, his own declaration of the absence of 
malice or editation in the homicide. 

Believed or disbelieved, taken as truth, or 
as the last card in the pack of falsehood, sub- 
terfuge, and deceit, which this miserable bun- 
gler been shuffling and dealing ever since 
the commission of aie Webster 
confession forms a strange, fearful denoue- 
ment. It furnishes a very striking confirma- 
tion and corroboration of the laws of evidence. 
True, it may still be said that the question as 
to the suficiene y of the proof at the tria! 
remains open, and that the confession onl 
ey that the jury guessed right; but the 

ts that the “ guess” was i on 
established principles and rules, and that it 
was right, are a sufficient vindication of the 
science of cireumstantial evidence. The quid- 
nunes, who were so eloquent in their denun- 
ciations of the court and jury, and those 
More ingenious, but equally mistaken pam 
leteers and essayists, who framed plausible 
hypotheses by which all the evidences of 
guilt were reconeiled with the perfect inno- 


— of the accused, now have their labor for 


pains. Their 
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logie may profit other 





cases. The confession, they must believe, | 
is conclusive upon the doubtful points! 
which formed the whole substance of their | 
pleas. The “ benefit of the doubt” the culprit | 
has Nenage = es for the greater benefit of the | 
truth, 

For ourselves, with regard to the truthful-| 
ness of the statements of Dr. Webster, we do | 
not think it an evidence of uncharitableness | 
to hesitate, to doubt, to question, to disbelieve. | 
In a case so thoroughly saturated with false- | 
hood we should measure the probabilities of | 
continued deception by the degree of motive for 
its continuance. Even as presented by Web- 
ster himself his case admits of no other view. 
Whether the killing was murder or not, the 
conduct of Webster was that of a murderer. | 
In the consummate skill with which he pre- | 
served the ordinary calmness of his domestic | 
habits and manners; the cool calculation of 
his schemes to avoid suspicion; their delibe-_ 
rate execution; the studied indifference and 
nonchalanee which he exhibited at the opening 
of the trial and during its first progress ; 
above all, and worst of all, the infernal malig- 
nity of his attempt, both in the defence on the 
trial, and reiterated in his first petition (now 
withdrawn perforce), to fasten upon an inno- 
cent man, his own guilt—all these features of 
the case compel us to disbelieve, especially, 
when a statement is made, the truth of which, 
as he states himself by implication, in the 
formal opening of his petition, no living man 
can disprove. The confession is not in pros-| 
pect of death, but in hope of commutation. 
Concealment of the crime at first; avoidance 
of suspicion next; then denial of guilt; then 
combined resistance against proof; retreat 
into the technicalities and strict defences of 
the criminal law ; labored efforts to implicate 
other and innocent parties; clamors against 
the mode, the motives, the results of the jadi- 
cial investigations of the case; widespread 
sympathies and indignation against the con- 
demnation as unjust and wrong; formal appli- 
cations to the executive based on the continued 
declaration of innocence and conspiracy ; all 
these have failed. What next? Is it on the 
heels of this malignant confederacy and troop, | 
that Truth, in her white robes, visits the cell | 
of the condemned? It is not too late, that we 
know. But before we can be sure of her, 
identity something must be asked beyond the 
word of one who has proved himself so great 
a stranger to her. 

Admitting, however, the entire correctness | 
of the statements of Professor Webster, in 
every particular, his confession of itself makes’ 
the crime murder. The killing of Dr. Park-| 


Y| man; the provocation ; the motive ; the entire | 


act, are stated ina few words. First, “ threats,” | 
“ invectives,” “bitter taunts,” “opprobrious | 
epithets,” “violent menaces and gesticula-_ 
tions,” and “thrusts into Dr. Webster’s face | 
of the letter, and his fist,” on the part of Dr.| 
Parkman ; this is the entire provocation: then | 
the motive and the act; the seizure by Web- 
ster, in his “ fury,” of whatever was handiest ; 
the “ dealing of an instantaneous blow with all | 
the foree that passion could give it, without 
»or care where it would hit 





the jury on the trial; suppose the facts as 
stated in the confession had been proved by a 
witness present on the spot, but without the 
knowledge of the accused; and then apply 
the law as laid down by the Chief Justice, and 
which we see no reason to question. 

“In murder, to escape the imputation of 
malice, the prisoner must prove the provocation, 
the accident, or any other circumstance which 
goes to preclude the malice; otherwise i is 
argued from the act itself. No provocation of 
words, however opprobrious, will mitigate the 
motive for a mortal blow, or one intended to pro- 
duce death, where there is an intent to kill. If 
there is sufficient provocation it is manslaughter ; 
but words are not a sufficient provocation. 
Malice is implied from any deliberate, cruel act 
against another, however sudden. When there 
is a blow of a deadly weapon, with intent to do 
some great bodily harm, and death ensues, malice 
is presumed.” 

Amongst the interstices of this net-work of 
distinctions, there may possibly be room to ex- 
trieate the killing of Dr. Parkman from the 
category of murder, but we confess the distine- 
tions of the law seem framed to meet this very 
description of sudden, unjustifiable, passionate, 
revengeful, and reckless homicide. Were the 
contrary the case, few of the usual forms of 
murder would come within the definition. 
This confession of Dr. Webster may be re 
another link in the chain of fatalities whic 
he has been forging for his own destruction. 

Its effect on the Executive of Massachusetts 
is a question as yet, at the time we write, un- 
answered, and variously conjectured, and upon 
which we do not care to enter. If, consci- 
entiously, a commutation of the sentence, in 
accordance with the humane interference of 
the respected clergyman by whom this Confes- 
sion has been introduced to the Executive 
Council, ean be granted, we think there will 
not be many to regret that life was spared to 
the prisoner. But how far the Confession 
ought to operate in producing such an effect, 
is another question. It is a strange expedi- 
ent this, in such a state of circumstances, to 
present a corroboration and distinct affirmance 
of the justice of the verdict and sentence, so 
far as the main features of the case are con- 
cerned (for the question of malice was con- 
sidered at the trial as applying to just such a 
state of facts as Webster describes) as a plea 
for Executive clemency. Mercy may be shown 
to the prisoner, and we should be the last to 
oppose the suggestion; but let it be simply as 
Mercy, not in any corrupting form to the com- 
munity, to the confusion of legal right and 
wrong. Nevertheless, may it have its full 
weight. 

The extraordinary nature of this case of Dr. 
Webster, and the unparalleled public interest 
it has excited, make it a source of congratula- 
tion to those who have the good order of so- 
ciety atheart, that the doubt which hindered 
the complete efficacy of its moral lessons has 
been removed. The act stands now on record, 
with all its horrible details, in the long cata- 
logue of atrocious crime which the depravity of 
the human heart fills up, and against the com- 
mission of which it is but too apparent, no 
culture of the intellect, or refinement of asso- 
ciations, can effectually guard; rather are 
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—— to prevent, without the presence of! flags and streamers like a sacrificial calf of a 
igher and hab.tual restruin’s. religious feist day. Others carry parasels and 

A stern moral is to be deduced from this| gooseberry pies into country meadows and 
— affair, With the treason of Bene-|yroves, and there enjoy their patriotism of 
dict Aroold, which biographers trace to his sentiment with tired discontent. A few re- 
reckless hubi s of expense, this is a memorable | main in town from pure unmitigated fondness 
lesson of the corrupting influences of prodi-| for the old-fashioned fun of the day ; to whom 
gulity. Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. Most the columns of military on the Battery or in 
carefully should the lesser vices be guarJed. the Park (invaded as they are by choking 
The man who lives beyond his means is expos-|omnibuses on the route of march, and by 
ed to constant temptation and struggle. As /death-daring cannonade and peanut women 
he yields, for yi-ld he must if he pursues his on the halt) are objects of intense admiration, 
cvurse, he takes his firs: degree in prevarication | and the little explosions prevalent at every 
and lying. His lifs becomes a coustant false- | square inch of pavement unmistakable music. 
hood. ‘the promises which he cannot keep; It was not so in our boyhood’s day. 
end in more deliber.te fraud. Forgery or Fourth of July was looked forward to in win- 
robbery follows; he fears his victims, and try months, and marked in the almanae with a 
coustantly entangles himself in a thicker per- | red mark (suggestive of unexploded crackers). 
plexity of infamy and crime. When expusure | Against its arrival five-pences were hoarded 
comes, he is but the wreck of a man. Sneh | up, in small but compact red houses which 
examples should teach us the love of simple everywhere were builded upon mantels and 
manners, and the invincible courage to speak | domestic shelves. He who hinted at leaving 
and act the trath at all hazards, |the city was looked upon as a traior. The 

There is a terrible parallelisin in crime, The | Battery, at sunrise wien the guns were fired 
similirity of this confession with that of | towards New Jersey, was peopled with an un- 
Colt’s strikes every one. Colt’s had its pro-| breakfusted erowd in which many a man jos 
totypes and parallels in previous cases, There | tled towards the polished cannon, firmly per- 
is nothing new in the after resources of mur- | sunded that each and every individual with the 
derers and assassins. The Devil leaves his | felt hat and red feather was an out and out 
victims at the pinching point. His inventions | Revolutioner, and had shot his seores of Bri- 
app:rently exhaust themselves in the prepara-|tishers and Hessians in the fairest field fights. 
tions and preliminaries which precede the | Not a stoop or window from Sir Henry Clin- 
commission of the crime. The emergencies | ton’s ancient mansion to Canal street but was 
which arise immediately thereaf.er are rarely ' warmed by patriotie eyes, and gay with the 
met with success. Even in a Medical College r dand blue and whi-e of patriotic ribbons. 
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a dead body is not easily disposed of. 

But let all murderers, present and future, 
whether professors of chemistry or of any 
other seience, or whatever their pursuits, espe- 





The lungs which cried hurra-a were stronger 
and of older life than those which fulfil such 
office now. Heads of families were not 


jashamed to be seen at parlor windows with 


cially let’all vindictive men who may chance their pistols and little cannons, instructing 
some of these days to inflict summary punish-' children in practical acoustics. Seareely a 
ment upon their abusers and credi‘ors, and) church which did not resound with the fervor 
str: ke without caring how they hit, and chanee | of patriotic eloquence or the singing of Inde- 
to hit so as to kill, beware how they attempt | pendence odes. It was not the soldiers alone 
to hack, or mangle, or cut up, or burn the | who marched to honor the day. The societies 





body of the'r victim. Our Whitings, and 
Grahams, and Bradies ought to inscribe over 
the doors of their private consultation-rooms, 
devoted to the confidences of crime, some 
sentence of waruing against brutality after 
murier. Besides iis power to steel the sym- 
pathies and stifle the humanities when the 
eriminal needs them most in his favor, it is 
powerless to prevent detection. You cannot 
so suddenly destroy the human frame. The 
bones of the earties! generations lie yet inde- 
structible in charred voleanie regions which 
have undergone the changes and convulsions 
of nature for hundreds and thousands of years. 
pugons of the body as you wil, but do not seek 
to destroy it. If you do, you are ouly sure to 
find Jl the sooner the verification of that truth 
to which the present case lends its startling 
and fearful testimony—murder will out. 





A NEW YORKER’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
Lise Poor Pickwick with his unmanageable 
horse, or like the man in the farce who had 
won an elephant in a raffle, the majority of 

eople have Fourth of July thrown upon their 
ands, with at the best loose and indistinct 
ideas of what they shall do with it. 

Some with an air of martyrdom stay at 
their homes, and bury themselves out of sight 
in some forlorn moth-frequented cupboard, and 
at dinner hour compensate themselves by a 
good substantial round of stuffing—lamb and 
green peus patriotically figuring as the most 
prominent article of diet. Others resolve to 
run away from it; and so hurry to steamboats 
apoplegtic with humanity and bedizened in 


, with their uprons and stars and badges, and 


the firemen with their glowing shirts and 
polished “ machines,” divided the applause of 
the multitude as they threaded the crowded 
thoroughfares. The railings of the Park were 
hidden with the canvas of the booths! (Com- 
mon Councilmen, ye were right in attacking 
the demon of alcohol and routing him from 
his érottoir re‘reats under the gay saileloth, 
but could ye not let remain the oyster stands, 
the beer tables, the cake pyramids, and the 
bazaar of penny fireworks, the picturesquest 
ornaments all the city over?) Niblo’s, Castle 
and Vauxhall Gardens, with their colored stars 
of fairy lights around the entrance way and 
sparkling over every walk, were regarded as 
the very reilization of fiiry magnificence, and 
on succeeding days brought ont again the 
various editions «f the Arabian Nights. No 
libellous pen or slanderous sneer dared attack 
the fireworks of the Park or of Washington 
Parade Ground, cr hint the word “ expense.” 
It was not beneath aristocratic lips to smack 
over the flavor of street ice cream. What will 
people think if Ido this or that? was not a 
question then ; and in this question germinates 
much of the disrespect the “ Glorious Fourth” 
in various quarters receives. 

Much of the good old mode is lingering yet, 
and will never die. But city and country ex- 
change ecards. The cit has grown disrespect- 
ful of “the olden fashion,” aud turns his back 
upon it; the villager rushes to the reseue, and 
still the walks are red and brown with exploded 





crackers; still the windows warm and ga 
with beauty and pleasure; and still the -« 
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diers heat their plumes in dusty Broadway and 
mo'sten their palates with perambulating 
punch under the very waving of Barnum’s 
* Drunkard” flags. 

The booths are gone, and with them the 
shade and Long Island pies. If old uns load 
their pistols or cannons, it is in the “ yards” of 
dwellings with stealthy endeavor. ‘Lhe vete. 
rans on the Battery ut early sunrise are few 
and fur between; and so are units of the once 
bright and early crowd, Castle Garden has 
become in shape a cheese-box with a painted 
cover; and the colored lights with flickering 
wicks of Niblo’s Garden have burned out like 
the candle of life in many a Revolutionary 
breast ! 

* * * * x 

Of all the disrespeets put upon Fourth of 
July by the disciples of this “ Progress Age,” 
we regard excursions as the greatest. 

And in consideration of the obstinacy of 
Knickerbocker blood, which will not run ex. 
cept in certain arteries, we may be excused a 
sort of savage delight in thiuking over the 
sun-burnings, and crowd-pressures, and show- 
er-wet.ings, and gastric headaches, and rheu- 
matie paius which invariubly invade the ranks 
of excursienizers, who leave town “ to get rid 
of Fourth of July.” 

True, some of them, like the backslider 
preserving his form of prayer, carry their ora- 
tor and poet into the country, with their 
pigeon pie and ginger beer; and mayhep al- 
low refractory youngsters who are born with 
an itching for gunpowder, to bring along a pet 
cannon or a few bunches of China crackers, 
under solemn engagemeut to “let off” the 
same in some distant rocky retreat ; but their 
possession of a few lumps of the olden 
leaven is by no means due to reverence. 

We were once victimized, under advice of a 
medical friend who prescribed the rest and 
quiet of an excursion (he hadn't crossed a ferry 
in a dozen years, and I had only read of them 
from jaundiced placerds, wiih drop-ical type, 
embellished with a steamboat of the Fulion 
model in full headway)—we were once vic- 
timized, we repeat, into becoming an excur- 
sioner; and therefore retain vivid impressions 
of the wrongs appertaining to the situation. 

It was a sweltering Fourth of July! The 
boys about had thrown away their “ punk” 
and taken to “lenses.” At early sunbeaming 
the muskets of the soldiery had radiated heat 
like the stove in a country court-house ; and 
seores of yachts and sloops in the stream, a¢- 
vertised the week back for the Fishing banks 
or Throg’s Neck, were becalmed into sullen 
lassitude, with their streamers hanging down 
like the ears of an elephant. 

I stood on the dock at the foot of Spring 
street, waiting for a Fort Lee steamboat, in 
the midst of an angry crowd which shook 
fists at Clinton market (the Hudson cars had 
not got there yet to give it countenance), in 
the full belief that the fust sailing steamer 
« Frank” had deluded their sixpences, and was 
never to — in eeincipall eon a _ 

The crowd was principally di into two 
sections of Pick-nickers. One was headed by 
a ferocious looking elderly retired butcher, 
who had a bull deg in company, who w2s 
fully imbued with the spirit of the day, as far 
as “ independence” went, for he glowered at the 
tarry water in the dock basin with gasping 
tongue, and terrified women and children 2s 
he “boused” through the collection. The 
other was seemingly presided over by a meek- 
faced lady, who was head of a Ward School, 
and having vowed vengeance to all juveniles, 
wag h ically taking many of her young 
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charges and their ee into the country, for 


“ Fourth of July.” The butcher's party 
0 eeeinfully samiaved with sundry hampers 


and baskets of the steam laundry, or packing- 
warehouse samples, which were understood 
(as made known by sundry young gentlemen 
audibly inquiring on the subject) to contain 
meat pies and cold vegetables. The hampers 
were in charge of a colored gentleman, who 
turned eager ear back to the city as the sound 
of military music made itself heard through 
the bang-bang of fire crackers. The provision of 
the party under superintendence of meek-faced 
ogueism, was distributed promiscuously 
among the party in samples of individual 
taste; every one acting out the maxim some- 
times written in copy books with a capital 
flourish to the “ G” of de gustibus, ete. 

I had quite fatigued my handkerchief with 
perspiratory rubbings when the boat came to 
the dock and made fast. She was crowded 
with returning passengers (who had become 





wise before nightfall) eager to land. Those 


on dock were as eager to be off; and for fifteen | 


minutes there was a scrambling fight with el- | 
bows in the midst of which the bull-dog was 
precipitated overboard, and was got on board 


cended the stairs, where now stood the dwarf- 
ish guardian, and being prevented descent 
were howling fearfully under the evident idea 
that certain piratically disposed individuals 
had taken possession of the boat and were 
robbing the pigeon pies of all the gravy. 

His shillings collected to his evident satis- 
faction, the heroic captain went into exile in 
the pilot house and savagely “tetered” the 


boat by means of the rudder until the “ port of | 


Bull’s Ferry” was reached. I had promised 
myself a short ramble at Fort Lee, with a re- 
vival of local revolutionary reminiscences— 
having smuggled into my pocket a small vo- 





ground, and then treat this question without 
reference, and special reference, to the light of 
the world, and the written revelation, would 
be something worse than infidelity, or a 
direct denial. On the other hand, to dra 
down the divine to the human element, inste 
of bringing up the latter to its loftiest stan- 
dard,—in other words, to secularize the spiri- 
tual, instead of spiritualizing the secular, wasa 
risk involving error of a still more serious as- 
pect. How anxiously ought one who assumes 
the settlement of such questions, or who even 
ventures to give “hints” in relation to them, 
to have studied, beforehand, the oracles of di- 





lume illustrative of the topic; but hearing the | vine truth; if there are, indeed, any such 
P i y 


pick-nickers up stairs, as well as those 
stairs, mention it as their like destination, I 
swallowed the thought and stepped ashore at 
the first landing. 

Rest and quiet! 


The sun was waxing hotter and hotter, hour 


own | oracles, the words of the Saviour, the teach- 
| ings of those Old Scriptures, to which He ever 


gave his most solemn personal sanction, and of 
the apostles, on whoni He “ laid his hand,” and 
“ breathed into them” his own spirit, as their 
comtnission to instruct our lost humanity. It 


by hour. There was a cannon on the hill, and | '$ often very arrogantly said, that the Bible 


an opposition one on the dock, booming every 
minute. The hotel was taken possession of 
by a lodge of Odd Fellows, who desired pri- 


vacy ; and the dinner was all engaged. Ina 


| grove hard by, an orator was howling like 


| was not given to teach us this, or that; but 


| certainly, if anything is its peculiar subject, it 
|is this problem of the human destiny. From 


\this ground it isnot to be pushed by any as- 


sumption of science or philosophy. Does the 


very much cooled, and so subsided into a state | mad, and every ten minutes the steamboats | Work before us carry evidence of having de- 


of lolling quietude on a coil of rope. 
The boat was originally intended to carry a 
few market baskets, and their owners, up and 


went by with a ringing of bells and rush of 
paddles, which deafened the atmosphere. 
I returned in the next boat thoroughly 


rived its power and unction from such a con- 
elusive and exclusive authority? Do these 
|“ Hints at Reforms” savor everywhere of the 
| 


down the Hudson; and was evidently sur-' roasted, and just in time to see a company of close study of the sacred volume? Are they 
prised at its capacity, when the dock emptied | soldiers go by with pleasant music which Tedelent of the Scriptures, cither as regards 


its burden into the gangways, cabins, and pro- | 
menade-deck. The schoolboy party took pos-_ 
session of the promenade-deck, where there | 
were the remnants of an awning which served | 
as a sort of sieve to sift the sunbeams through | 
upon the heads of passengers. And the but- | 


| 


charmed away my headache. I was fortunate 
enough to seize a juvenile, just as a cracker 
exploded in his eye, and to wash it out with 
iced Croton ; the incident allaying the fretful 
excitement of the morning. 1 drank a glass 
of soda water and quenched a raging thirst. 


ideas or language? Would it be judged that 
‘the writer was one “ whose deligi.t” was in 
the lex scripta, the written “ Law of the Lord,” 


and that “ he meditated therein day and night.” 


Nocturna usque manu versans, versansque diurna? 
Surely revelation is a mockery, or this may 


cher’s company asserted sovereignty in the |] admired the fireworks in the Park at night- | be fairly demanded of one who writes on “the 
little eabin, barrieading the entrance with the | fall, and laughed at the concluding farce at Ideal of a True Life,” and“ The Mission of 
hampers and baskets. The pragiscuous un- Niblo’s. I ate an ice cream and went to bed Christianity.” There was high authority, too, 


settled excursioners of the passengers grumbled | 
in the narrow alleys of the beak oe timened | 
themselves at the little engineer’s room, which 
smelt like an oven where they were baking 
whale oil puddings. 

The “Frank ” was barely out of the wharf, | 


happy, first inclosing my doctor his fee and 
dismissal. H. 








REVIEWS. 


SOCIALISM AND THE NEW CHRISTIANITY. 


for such a course. The Great Reformer, in- 
\stead of claiming originality for any of his 
| moral precepts, ever appealed tathe Scripture, 
\“ The Holy Scripture.” To his most solemn 
‘injunctions of love and benevolence, He does 


| not fail to append—* For this is the Law and 


when the om, who was a doughnut-nosed | Hints towards Reforms, in Lectures, Addresses, ' the Prophets.” Has the writer taken such a 


man with a fishy eye, in company with a crusty | 
follower in a very soiled red flannel shirt, | 
started on a tour after passage-money. 

_Their evolutions were peculiar and inge- 
nious, 

The soiled shirt man ran a small “cast 
line” from the bow of the boat to the base of 
the wheel-house, and holding it in his hand 
divided the first instalment of passengers into 
two collections, while with his right eye und 
left eye he kept watch of the passage wa 
leading past him. The captain and himself 
were evidently of the belief that every passen- 
ger on board had come down prepared in solemn 
conspiracy to cheat lawful steamboat owners of 
their “ fare.” Each side of this line the cap- 
tain made a pilgrimage, collecting the shillings 
and shaking them out of hand-palms, as one 
would shake down dead ripe hazel-nuts. 

Next, the captain having ascended to the 
Wheel-house and counted the heads below 
him and eom the numbers with the 
amount of s in hand, descended in renew- 
. a a to = deck, where his coadju- 

r had stationed a dwarf-like greasy perso 
at the stairs of the promenade-deck and ra 
‘on eae ecto pera — at the bow 
es id should by again encoun- 
tering the shader of the pv Ba. porter 
tain be compelled to pay a second shilling. 

In a rash moment sundry of the juveniles 





attached to the party with hampers had as- 


and other writings. By Horace Greeley. 
nae of the Commissioner of Patents. By 
homas Ewbank, with an introduction by 
Horace Greeley. 

Moralism and Christianity ; or Man’s Experi- 
ence and Destiny, iu three Lectures. By 
Henry James. 

A Few Thoughts for Young Men. A Lecture. 
By Horace Mann, Esq. 

Tae first book in the above series, and which 


may be taken as a fair representation of the, 


similar leading ideas in the others, may be 
regarded under three main aspects :—its 
Christianity, its social philosophy, and its 
theory of crime and education. Had the 
author said nothing about religion,—had he 
confined himself solely to questions of social 
reforms, his errors might have been compara- 
tively harmless, whilst his truths, of which 
there are many, and nobly uttered, would have 
stood forth free from those associations, which, 
in some cases, give them a more noxious 
effect than unmixed falsehood. By thus con- 
necting his notions of reform with this higher 
sphere, the writer takes upon himself a very 
grave responsibility, aud places himself in a 
very serious dilemma. He assumes to treat 
of something far more elevated than what is 


cap-} commonly understood as political economy. 


He undertakes to gettle no less a problem 
than that of human destiny, in reference to the 
i human well-being. To take this 


course as this] We think not. Mr. Greeley 
himself, as an honest man, as one to whom 
we cheerfully concede the still higher merit 
| of earnestness and enthusiasm, as a deep and 
vigorous thinker, must admit that we are 
treating his work in the manner most worthy 
ofits proud claims, when we thus make its 
Christianity the first and greatest aspect for 
critical contemplation. 

| Error seldom, if ever, presents itself pure. 
It is often the more noxious the greater the 
amount of absolute verity in which it lies con- 
‘cealed. It is, therefore, a very poor defence 
‘ofany book to say that it contains a great 
/many truths. It may be all the worse on that 
very account. One underlying falsehood may 
so infect the whole system with a moral mias- 
ma, as to give to its truest statements all the 
effects of the most deadly lie. 

We honestly believe (and we claim as much 
of this poor virtue of honesty for ourselves as 
we concede to Mr. Greeley), that such is the 
case with this book. The rpwrov Wevdos, or 
fundamental falsehood, may be called its se. 
cularization of Christianity. We know of no 
better term to express a view ofthe gospel 
that meets us, in some shape, in almost eve 
page, and especially in those chapters to whic 
he has given the titles;—Human Life—The 
Ideal and the Actual—The Formation of Cha- 
racter,—T'he Social Architects, or Fourier, 
—The Aims of Life—The Unfulfilled 
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Mission of Christianity,—The Church and 
the Age-—The Ideal of a True Life,— 
Humanity. Allied to this is another fal- 
lacy which may be regarded as only a vary- 
ing aspect of the same radical misconception. 
Jhroughout the book, sin is treated as a mis- 
take. There is, to be sure, now and then a 
caveat against this being regarded as the au- 
thor’s exclusive view. In one place he inti- 
mates that sin is a misiake, and—something 
more; but this something more he turns over 
to the “ Sacred teacher,” as being all very well 
in a system of dogmatic mores, * but as a 
matter of inferior account to the Reformer in 
the melioration of humanity. Such is the un- 
mistakable spirit of the passage (page 165). 
* Innate depravity” is not tobe taken as the 
“sufficient account for haman wretehedness.” 
It must be outward depravity then ; that is, ex- 
isting somehow, outside of the individual, in 
external nature or in society, and of which 
the individual, a3 an individual, is pure ;—the 
very doctrines by the way, of a late writer 
in the Tribune, on marriage and divorce. 


Hence the author of the Hints, “ prefers to | 


consider transyression simply as error, and to 
trace out the nature and source of the im- 
mense misiate so generally fallen into by the 
hapless children of Adam.” ‘The reasoning 
and explanation that follow, would go to show, 
that this tendeney to mistake is not a mere in- 
eident of that obscuration of the understanding 
which comes itself from a more remote and 
deeper cause, but belongs to the very essence 


ef the human condition, and is a necessary re- | 


sult of man’s pusition between mature on the 
one hand, and that phantom, society (as some- 
thing outward to him) on the other. 

e can, however, only stop to remark here 
on the utter confusion both of ideas and 
language. To say that sin is a mistake, an 
immense error (if the expression is used logi- 
cally as definition), is au utter absurdity. In- 
stead of being a mistake and something more, 
that something more is its all. So far as an 


act is a mistake, it is no sin. Doubtless there | 


is often a mistake about sin. Men are gene- 


rally much mistaken as to its results. The | 
murderer does not intend to diz on the gallows, | 


but there is no mistake about his malice, or 
intention to take life. The sinner does not in- 
tent his misery, but he does iniend the sin, and 
that intention he performs unerringly. If sin 
is a mistake, then men are “ technical sinners,” 


—as they are very consistently called by the | 
writer who has lately given to the public his | 
ideas on sin and marriage, through the Tribune. | 
His conclusion can be legitimately traced to | 


remises that may be found in “ The Hints.” 
t comes directly from those other dogmas 
that would destroy the very idea of viriue 
(virtus, strength, power, resistance to nalure 
and to self) by degrading it from its high posi- 
tion as an end, to the subordinate place of a 
mzans,—a means to i ap and take 
away the very idea of sin, by resalving it into 
the violation of the unknown law of some 
ideal universe, or ideal society, instead of diso- 
bedience to any positive penal law of God. 
No doubt a morality springing from such a 
root must be full of mistakes, We intend, to 
be sure, to obey the law of nature; we think 
nothing more natural than to seek our plea- 
sure, our happiness, the gratification of our 
paren attractions, in this way ; just as our 
irst parents did, when they sought to know 
good and evil for themselves, as it existed in 
the nature of things, and despised the sure 
Suidance of the positive precept. Hence they 
erred; they deviated; they transgressed. This 
was their épapria,—a guilty error, a sinful 


nistake, not constituting, but proeeeding from 
cheir sin. ‘They lost their happiness by living 
for it, instead of securing and preserving their 
aappiness by living obediently for the divine 
glory, aceording to that preeept of the cate- 
chism, and the Seriptures, which Mr. Greeley 
(page 374) thinks not only “unfortunate ii 
a summary of religious doctrine, but also se- 
riously objectionable.” 

There is a very great and grave question 
involved here. e would treat it with all 
reverence, and with a deep consciousness of 
the immense difficulties attending its true solu- 
tion in either aspect. A great experiment is 
being tried. It is yet to be decided, whether 
sensuality and woridliness, the two great forms 
of selfishness, are to be cured by lectures on 
physiology, on the laws of nature, and of poh- 
tical economy, rather than by the stern pre- 
cepts of the word of God, presented with all 
their penal sanctions: whether the remedy is 
to be by instructions in physical consequences, 
or pointing out what pares) attractions may 
be most safely gratified, rather than by the 





| unbending principle of obedience to positive 
law, coming to us as authority, revealed in the 
scriptures transmitted through the church, and 
thus entering into the positive government of the 
family, the state, and the individual conscience. 
| Men have always known that there is a mis- 
‘take in sin. All the preaching of all moralists 
has ever implied it. Instead of having a trans- 
cendental gospel in this respect, the writers of 
‘the school have, even in their ethics, fallen 
below the standard of Cicero and other serious 
heathens. Such preaching has always fuiled, 
_just in proportion as it has omitted to insist 
upon that something more,—that innate de- 
pravity which causes all the mistakes,—which 
will ever create anew mistakes just as fast as 
the old ones are pointed out; and this because 
it is essentially blind, whether under the form 
of a grovelling sensuality or a respectable 
worldliness,—whether baptized by the name of 
“ passional attraction,” or raised to the rank of 
a spurious virtue, under the specious title of 
“ an enlightened self-interest.” 
| The other and more radieal error, or what 
we have called the secularization of the gospel, 
_may be eharacterized as the common sophism 
of the whole school with which the author of 
“The Hints” may be jastly said to 
‘pathize. It meets us everywhere in Fourier, 
_Cabet, Louis Blanc, the writings of the English 
Socialists, and of the European correspondents 
| of the Tribune. In some it would seem to be 
sheer ignorance of the Scriptures. They are 
deceived by the echo of their own voices. 
They have been in the habit of quoting from 
each other, and casting back and forth a few 
pet texts twisted out of all connexion with 
their serious import, until they really seem to 
have come to the belief, that the great design 
of Christ was to teach their doctrine of 
Socialism—a design whieh has been thwarted 
by the depravity, or rather mistakes, of man- 
kind for eighteen hundred years, and which it 
is now their “ mission” to carry out to its full 
and final accomplishment. In others it would 
appear to be downright dishonesty. No truly 
serious man can the New Testament, as 
the book of life, without feeling that nothing 
could be more at war with its spirit, or, in 
other words, more utterly unevangelical. 
There is sometimes a blasphemous cant on 
this subject, which no charity can tolerate. It 
would clothe tie veriest sensu ilism in the most 
seemingly spiritual garb. It would ineuleate 
the merest worldliness through the glowi 
exhortations to aspire to an unearthly life. It 





would teach a secular political economy in the 


—— ——_ —_ - 





dialect of the kingdom of heaven. It talks of 
“ the Christ,” the * ideal Christ,” the Christ as 
reappearing or coming again in the democratic 
spirit of the nineteenth century. Sometimes 
it would attempt to soar to a still bolder pitch 
of blasphemy. ‘lhis new secular Christianity 
is styled “ The Christ dispensation as seen 
from above.” Such is the language of a late 
unrebuked and even highly commended corres. 
pondent of the Tribune. 

By this phrase, then,—the secularization of 
Christianily—we mean that view which 
direetly contradicts one of the most solemn 
declarations of the Saviour. When eharge{ 
by the Jews with an attempt to overturn their 
political institutions, or to introduce secular 
and social reforms in an outward way,—in 
vther words, te reorganize society—he says 
unto them most solemnly—* My kingdom ‘is 
not of this world.” Will any one dare to say, 
that there was less occasion for Chri-t’s be- 
coming a political reformer then than now? 
that Roman despotism was less severe than 
that of Louis Philippe, or Queen Victoria, or 
the Prussian monarchy? that Roman servitude 
was more humane than that of “ believing 
masters” in the United States? that the home- 
stead was more secure in Judea, under Herod 
and his successors, than in the state of New 
York? Or will they charge it upon the 
timidity of Christ, his time-serving accom. 
modating spirit, the weakness of the infant 
“ ideal” of Christianity which left this great 
work, in the fulness of times, to that higher 
“moral courage” of whikh they beast so 
much? Surely in other respects there were no 
such signs of faintness in the primitive gospel. 
Surely in other or ge it betrayed no shrink- 
ing, where it had oceasion to rebuke the 
powers of this world in defence of its own 
spiritual message, its own unearthly kingdom. 

Again, when the multitude, at the sivht of 
one of his benevolent miracles, were carried 
away with the thought that his mission must 
be one of femporal philanthropy simply, how 
solemnly does he counteract the impresssion! 
With what emphasis does he warn them not 
to “ labor for the meat that perisheth, but for 
that which endures to everlasting life,’—not 
that he meant to condemn the hungry multi- 
tudes for a proper thoughifulness in respect to 
the wants he had just then been himself most 
kindly ministering unto, but that he might, 
from such an occasion, and such an idea, im- 
press most deeply on their earthly minds the 
thought that his kingdem, and his salvation, 
had referenee, in all their t and serious 
aspects, to the eternal life beyond the grave, 
and to the hopes and discipline of the present 
life, mainly as connected therewith. 

Throughout this book, on the contrary, the 
other and opposite idea is everywhere prowi- 
nent,—not simply as a beneficent scheme of 
— economy (fer which the writer weuld 

deserving of high praise), but as the purest 
ideal of Christianity, which had been marred 
and lost sight of by a spiritualizing church. 
The melioration of humanity, not as probation- 
ary to another dread existence, but of humanity 
on earth, and regarded as continuing on the 
earth, is assumed as the great end of Christ 
and the gospel. No doubt this is an incident 
of Christianity, and, as such, must have been in 
the contemplation of its benevolent as well! as 
merciful founder. As an incident, however, | 
ean only be maintained through the most 
earnest preservation of the essence. The secu- 
lar good of Christianity must utterly die out, 
when severed, even in tenet from the light 
and power which are derived from the idea of 
the life to come. 
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We have used the term melioration, because 
it is the favorite word ef the school. The 
Scriptural term, on the other hand, is salva- 
tion; and in some low sense, as referring to 
the temporal health (salus) or comfort, it 
might have had a place even in the secular 
scheme. But it was doubtless felt to have too 
sacred an aspect. It had too long been asso- 
ciated with the ideas of the soul and eternity. 
it is too directly opposed in the bible to that 
awful term, which, whether we translate it 
judgment, or condemnation, or damnation, 
carries with it an idea of penal danger utterly 
unknown to any system of socialism or of 
naturalizing ethies. 

Such a secular view is directly opposed to 
whatever is most fundamental in Christianity, 
as it must be viewed to give any meaning to 
its most important statements. In such a 
scheme as that of Fourier, for example, which 
is so commended in these “ Hints,” and which, 
along with kindred writings of the same 
school, is often held forth as the transeenden- 
talized essence of Christianity—in such a 
scheme, we may well ask, what means the 
incarnation, except as some affectedly mystic z- 
ing cant, whose blasphemy is only equalled 
by its absurdity? Above all, what means the 
crucifixion ? hat means the “ great salva- 
tion ?”—what means the “ broad road,” and the 

ril, and “ perdition,” to which it is said to 
ead? What means “ the strait gate,” the 
“ narrow way,” the “ agonizing strife to enter 
in,” the earnest exhortation to escape, the 
solemn warning to watch and pray, to wait for 
the coming of the bridegroom, to keep the 
lamp trimmed and burning? What means the 
wedding garment, the preparation for the mar- 
tiage-feast, before “ the master of the house 
hath risen up and shut to the door,” and those 
who have sought their good things in this 
world * stand without and knock, saying in 
vain, open unto us?” What means that 
solemn myth of the tares and the wheat? 
What mean the awful allusions to that deeper 
perdition, which was figured by the “ fire and 
the worm,” of the valley of Hinnom? 
means the frequent mention of the “ chains,” 
and “ darkness,” and despair of some lost and 
remediless state? Why did the all merciful 
One, if he eame to deliver mankind from the 
terrors of a future world, as some say, use 
language so caleulated to cherish the contrary 
thought; so much more terrific, in short, than 
any that the most vivid imagination of any 
Grecian poet, or mythologist, had ever con- 
nected with their Hades and their Tartarus? 
What means “ the treasure laid up in heaven,” 
“ the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away?’ What means the 
earnest exhortation to care not for temporal 
evil, nor even the loss of the temporal life, in 
comparison with that doom, which, unless 
escaped, awaits “both soul and body in 
Hides?” In short,—what means Christ’s 
coming to save the dost? Who are the lost, 
and what is in peril of being lost, and what 
is the great salvation to which it stands 
opposed ? 

e have used terms peculiar to no system 
of “dogmatic theology.” We have simply 
preeetes what no honest mind can read the 

ew Testament without finding therein. We 
have said nothing about the rationale of salva- 
Hon, the sige of original depravity, the 
gospel. How strange would they appear in 
the pages of Fourier, or even in this book of 

Hints.” The very fact that, with all their 
talk about the kingdom of Christ, the word 
repentance is nowhere to be found in the 
Writings of any sdcialist, speaks voluines on 


What | 





this subject. And yet they profess to deal 
with the highest problem of humaniiy and 
human destiny; they profess to set forth a 
higher Christianity than has ever been taught 
in the church. Again—they have much to 
say of the glad tidings, which they interpret of 
their “ good time coming,” the mode of the 
redemption, er even the person of Christ. 
But this we do say,—and, with all possible 
latitude in the exercise of charity, we must 
doubt either the intelligence or the honesty of 
the man who will deny the statement—the 
New Testament, and especially the language 
of Christ, does convey the thought of a great, 
an inconceivably great danger to men, to every 
man,—of a great salvation attended with a 
fearful peril in respect to its acceptance or re- 
jection,—of a great Saviour,—of a great price 


at which that salvation was accomplished or | 


secured,—and finally, that all these dread 
truths have relation to man’s condition beyond 
the grave, and to this life mainly in refvrence 
to its necessary connexion with the other, to 
which it is probationary and introductory. 
The terms we have employed are of the most 
catholic kind. They are peculiar to no party. 


Whilst they compromise no serious aspect of | 


the gospel message, they may yet be used by 
the devout Romanist, the zealous Protestant, 
the rigid Calvinist, and the serious Unitarian. 
But Socialism cannot employ them. There is 
felt at once to be an irreconcilable discord 


between such language and that wide system 


which we have described as secularizing in 
some social or political form upon the earth: 
and yet, what honest mind can seriously study 
the oft-repeated words of Christ, without 
seeing and feeling the grossness of the perver- 
sion? It is in especial reference to-the future 
life,—that “ kingdom, which,” in its perfected 
idea, “ flesh an 


mean something by these phrases, Above all, 
if he everywhere assumes to have something 
above the ordinary view of Christianity ; if he 
indulges in denunciations of the Church, in 
sneers and sarcasms, as though the common 
belief were altogether too poor a thing, and with 
searcely an allusion from one end of his book 
to the other, to what was the great and real 
object of Christ’s mission, then do we not 
hesitate to say, that this is a perversion of the 
Gospel, not only more mischievous, but also 
/more contemptuous than any aspect of the 
'old infidelity of Hume or Voltaire. What 
, right has Mr. Greeley to assail, as he sometimes 
does, the memory of Jefferson, or to sneer at 
‘the meetings of the followers of Paine? 
| Surely he should have more charity. He 
| should be more careful about calling men in- 
fidels. Does he think that Paine or Jefferson 
would ever have assailed Christianity, if their 
strong minds could have allowed them to re- 
gard it as some scheme of social and political 
reform, as another name for democracy or 
human progress, or to view it, in short, after 
the manner of those writers of the social 
school with whose thoughts our author keeps 
his own mind in closest association, and on 
whom he is ever bestowing such exiravagant 
praise? Jefferson might well have laughed at 
the absurdi.ies of Fourier, but he never would 
have thought of finding fault with his Chris- 
tianity; he might have found much matter of 
amusement in the profundities of the “wise 
| Mr. Doherty,” and of some others of the Tri- 
_bune correspondents, but he certainly would 
have regarded infidelity as a very absurd po. 
sition, 2 very superfluous labor, if brought to 
| bear against their ideas of revelation and the 
Gospel. There is no demand for infidelity in 
/such acase. The new Christianity is a much 





blood cannot inherit ”—that | cheaper article—more accommodating, and, 


the divine message is called the gospel, the | as some would think, more respectable, al- 


evangele, the good news of great joy, the 
jubilee to the bondsman, the redemption of the 
lo-t inheritance to the poor, the opening of the 
prison-doors to the captive, and to those who 
sit in the region and shadow of death. It isa 
kingdom, a state, a politeuma, whose hivhest 
significance is ever found in direct contrast 
with “the things seen and temporal,” and 
whose conserving power, even in respect to 
earthly good, must be ever sought in its asso- 
ciation with “ the things that are unseen and 
eternal.” 

Now, in view of such verities as these, what 
is the most charitable opinion that can be 
formed of that utter perversion of the gospel, 
so common among the writers of this school ? 
Volney was as good a philanthropist as 
Fourier ; Rousseau as honest a worshipper of 
nature as Emerson; Paine, miserable sensualist 
that he was, believed full as much of Chris- 
tianity and revelation as Parker ; and yet these 
old infidels, we cannot help thinking, would 
have scorned the idea of presenting to the 
world their democracy, or their philanthropy, 
or their sensual naturalism, under the guise of 
any new or transcendental aspect of Chris- 
tianity. 

Any one who chooses may write a book on 
economical or social reform, confining himself 
wholly to them, and making it as secular, or, 
in other words, as worldly, as he pleases. 
We know of no man who writes as clearly 
and as forcibly, when he confines himself to 
those topics, as Mr. Greeley, or who could in 
this way do the world more good. But if 
such a writer will everywhere talk of Chris- 
tianity, and “ the Christ,” and “the Christ dis- 
pensation,” and “the kingdom of Heaven,” 
thén he lays himself under an obligation to 


|though, on the latter point, there might be 
‘room for some difference of opinion. 

| Mr. Greeley, however—we must say it in 
his defence—is not at home in this kind of 
talk. He has got it to some extent from 
'Emerson and Purker, the two strong men of 
the school whom he especially admires, and 
\from some of the gassy Frenchmen with 
‘whom he js in correspondence. His own 
‘clear, strong, native eommon sense, and, on 
| other subjects, admirable Anglo-Saxon style, 
present, often, a strange contrast to the affect- 
ed mysticism, the ridiculous cant, the disho- 
‘nest hermeneutics, and, in short, the spirit and 
dialect of the whole sect of transcendental re- 
formers. There are times when he manifests a 
more hearty appreciation of the value and 
meaning of the old views of Christianity than 
his associates would seem to be at all capable 
of. He sees a power in them to which they 
are utterly blind. He appears, now and then, 
to have a painful consciousness of the totai in- 
efficiency of any schemes of reform that would 
spurn their aid, and hence the caveats that oc- 
casionally appear in his wrilings. In this re- 
spect Greeley, among the Socialists, is like 
Scott among the writers of fietion, and Ma. 
caulay in the new school of history. It is 
Scott’s appreciation of the Bible, and of the 
power of evangelical truth, that gives him such 
a superiority over Bulwer and Diekens. It 
is something of a similar kind that gives to the 
writings of Greeley a clearness, and an unction 
of truth and earnestness, for which we look 
in vain in the authors and lecturers of the 
school he so much admires. Greeley has taught 
the world something of permanent value; 
they have, for years, being going round and 
round the same worn circuit of stale and bar. 
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ren conceits, whilst the question has yet to be 
answered—what new ideas, what new truths, 
what new aspects or confirmations of old 
truth, have they left, or are they likely to leave 
to the world? What impression have they 
made upon the age, except to destroy, in some 
bewildered mind, all faith in positive revela- 
tion and positive truth, without putting any- 
thing in its place, or diseovering any remedy 
for the chaotic hiatus they have produced in 
so many feeble souls. 

But what, after all, is this new Christian- 
ity? It is a sentiment,—it may be answered, 
in distinction from that horrid thing “ dogmatic 
theology ;” it is an aspiration, a dissatisfaction, 
a longing, &c. But what are its more direct in- 
culcations ? What are its revelations? It holds 
that men should be good, and true, and benevo- 
lent. It teaches that virtue is its own reward. It 
bids us “ be men,” “ true men,” “ loving men.” 
It tells us to cherish a “generous self-trust ” 
(See Hints sparsim.) It appeals to our 
“higher natures.” It inculeates faith in hu- 
manity. It enjoins “ self-respect” and “ self- 
culture.” It tells us to “ harmonize our 
sions,” that vice is unnatural, whilst “ virtue,” 
like gravitation, “is a law of nature.” 

“ Orient yourseif, young man! Orient your- 
self!” says the author of the fourth book on 
our list (page 83). Aim high,—* Be true to 
the noble capacities of your being,”"—* Expand 
your soul to nobler proportions.” “ Believe in 
& progressive ethics, and a progressive theo- 
logy, no less than in a progressive physi- 
ology and a progressive geology,” 
&c. (page 71). his may be all very 
fine; as addressed to certain minds on 
certain occasions, some of it may be true, and 
be found, as is the case in Mr. Mann’s book, in 
combination with many true and most valuable 
precepts. But it is certainly not in the style 
of the bible. “Whoso readeth may under- 
stand” for himself. It is certainly not after 
the manner of Jesus and his apostles. It is 
not the language of that old Christianity, 
nineteen twentieths of which Mr. Mann says 
(page 73) are now become obsolete. This 
soaring gospel is “ the Christ dispensation as 
seen from above.” There is another Christian- 
ity which is seen from below,—from t). foot 
of the cross, from the station of the penitent 
looking up for mercy. This is the Christian- 
ity, whieh, instead of telling the young man to 
“ aim high,” and “ play the hero,” and “ expand 
his soul,” and “ cultivate his self-respect,” bids 
him first “ abase himself,” as worthy of abase- 
ment,—to “repent in dust and ashes,” as the 
very beginning of all true spiritual life,—to 
“ bring down all vain imaginations and every 
high thought,,—to rejeet “great swelling 
words of vanity,” and turn away from every 
“ doctrine that puffeth up.” It never address- 
es him, in short, as having reached the hill of 
Beulah before he has ever had his feet in the 
valley of contrition. 

But granting that there may be something 
very fine in the ideal of this new Christianity, 
where is the power through which it is to be 
made actual among men. Is the demon of a 
selfish and sensual nature to be exorcised 
from the human breast, by telling men they 
ought to love their neighbors ? Will the rival 
a . ambition be driven ont of ws strong- 
hold by everlastingly preaching about “ the 
higher nature,” = “the duty of self-trust,” 
and the ebligation “ to 
belief in * the largest bilities of humanity ?” 
Will the foul Mammon of earthly-mindedness 
be charmed away by talking of “ virtue being 
its own reward,” or sneering at the helps the 
Scripture holds opt te our poor efforts ata 





ourselves,” and 














better life, and calling the offered crown by 
which it would encourage us when fainting in 
the race, a “ paying for virtue,” or the “ mi- 
serable doctrine of a trafficking compensation?” 
Will any of these spirits from Hell become 
regenerated by baptizing them into some other 
name? In short, will the exhortation “ be ye 
loving,”—* be ye true men,”—* be ye filled 
with generous and lofty aspirations,”—produce, 
of themselves, any more effect than to say, 
“be ye warm,”—*be ye clothed,”’—*be ye 
filled with food ?” 

The divine power, even of the true gospel, 
is ever losing vitality as it necessarily breathes 
the miasma of our moral lazar-house; and 
would inevitably expire, were it not from time to 
time re-invigorated by a new supply of life 
from Him who hath promised to be ever with 
his Church in its dire conflict with the conta- 
gion of a plague-smitten world: but how long 
could the new gospel be expected to live, ex- 
cept by way of antagonism to the older and 
sterner view of life and destiny? Suppose, 
however, that antagonism at last removed, the 
field cleared for the new force, the patient 
finally delivered over into the hands of the 
new physician—what success would Fourier- 
ism, and Socialism, and Transcendentalism, and 
“passional attraction,” and “an enlightened 
self-interest,” be likely to have, in overcoming 
those evils which had been too strong for all 
the terrors of penal wrath; or in curing that 
disease which had become too deadly for the 
healing power of redeeming love,—or in 


&c. | washing out thes: stains of our deeply conta- 


minated nature, that had resisted all the blood 
of the cross ? 

But in the old doctrine, the old theology, 
there is power. Thousands have felt it, and 
testified of it. The stoutest hearts have 
bowed before it. The profoundest minds have 
seen a glory in it. He died for us. In this 
one sentence is condensed the energy of evan- 
gelical truth ; and whilst there are any influ- 
ences which may arouse the human soul to a 
consciousness of its deepest wants, there need 
be no fear of the permanent success of any 
transcendental, or sensual, or secular scheme of 
Christianity that may come in conflict with it. 

We have no desire to underrate the influ- 
ences of external purity. We would even 
concede to them a moral power favorable to 
the acquisition and retention of an inward vir- 
tue. God speed those, whether social refor- 
mers or others, who are providing baths for 
the poor, and pure water for the suffering po- 

ulation of crowded cities. But we have no 

aith in any external melioration of the human 
condition, or that it will not ultimately fall 
back into some other form of vice and wretch- 
edness, unless there is maintained, in the 
world, the power of that other purification to 
which the new Christianity of the socialist is 
so much opposed. 

The dying thief re to see 

That fountain in his day. 

Let society be everywhere imbued with the 
power of this cleansing, and outward purity 
and outward comfort would follow as a 
matter of course. This is Heaven’s means to 
take away the impurities of society —* The 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

No Jewish types could cleanse us so. And 
much more might we say, no social reform 
could ever n the work, or continue it 
effectually for one generation, when, and 
where, the power of this doctrine is lost to the 
world. Build fountains, aqueduets, baths,— 
establish phalansteries,—try every means of 
outward reform; turn passional attraction into 
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new channels; resort to every method to 
make toil cease to be laborious ; unite capital 
and labor ever so closely; earthliness “ would 
still cleave unto the dust;” sensualism would 
still * return, like the dog, to its vomit,” and 
the worldly and selfish spirit, “ though ever 
so often” externally “washed, would still go 
back again to its wallowing in the mire.” 
“ But who are these, and whenee came they ?” 
“ They are those who have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Let 
transcendentalism soar. ere is a truth it 
can never transcend; a depth it can never 
penetrate; a doctrine it may hate but can 
never despise,—never cease to fear,—because 





something deeper and stronger than all its 
pretended rationalism, even the religion of 


nature when rightly understood, is ever 
secretly whispering, that, mysterious as it may 
be, this dogma of expiation has a true seat in 
the human conscience. 

The book of Hints, and the others we have 
associated with it, together with the new 
Christianity and ethics contained in them, 
suggest many other topics of discussion. But 
these must be reserved to some other occa. 
sion, as well as an examination of the very 
singular mode of reasoning, by which it is 
sometimes attempted to be proved that social- 
ism is not infidelity. T. L 





In Memoriam. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and 
Fields. 


Tue simple title of this book is a cover fora 
series of elegiac poems, one hundred and thirty- 
/one in number, written by Alfred Tennyson 
|in memory of his friend, the son of the histo- 
rian Hallam. We gather from allusions in the 
course of the book that the youthful Lycidas 
of this lament died away from his English 
home at Vienna, that he was the intimate com- 
panion of the writer, was betrothed to his 
sister, was a man of heart and intellect, full of 
hopeful promise to the community and the 
state. The poems run over a number of years, 
the poet’s friend having died in eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three. 

This is all that we glean of ordinary person- 
ality in this volume; its individuality as to 
time, place, and character, is stamped on every 





Phe subject-matter and the execution of the 
book alike remove it from the region of ordi- 

criticism. It is a book of feeling and 

itation, not to be argued about or proved, 
but to be incorporated into the life of men of 
thought and heart. We can imagine the re- 
luctance with which its author has submitted 
it to the world, and can feel the force of his 
delicacy in sending it forth without even his 
own name, or that of the dear friend to whose 
memory it is dedicated; without preface or 
dedication; without elucidation or note; with 
only those mystic revelations which a true 
poem of this kind shadows to us but by 
snatches, the Sibylline revealings of the 
heart. It is a book which may be pur- 
chased indeed for money, but for the read- 
ing and understanding of which, its enjoy- 
ment in any sense a refined nature, experience 
of the world, the culture of the soul must pay 
the dear fee. There are no common critic’s 
adjectives to indicate its character. Its scope, 
its emotions, ranging through the seasons and 
the elements, types of human life at every 
stage, in every incident, defy description or 
analysis. The law of the poem is that of 
Sha ’s sonnets, truth to emotion ; but 
the emotion itself is reducible to no law, fitful 
as the wild and wanton air. But a limit re- 


cognised by the author is the subjection of al) 
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effort of mere lite Art to the sobriety of 
the awful theme—lament for the dead. 
Hence a general quiet and apparently mono- 
tonous tone, which betrays no obtrusive 
beauties at a first glanee, but which in the 
shade and calm, where such reflections should 
be received, is ever new and cheering. The 
finest capacities of the author are all dedicated 
to his friend in this volume. He celebrates 
with equal felicity and fervor the natural, and 
what may be called the artificial, suggestions 
of his theme, what is to be derived from the 
country and the town, the harmonies of woods 
and fields, and the profounder qualities of com- 
panionship and society. The trees they looked 
upon together, the books they read, the festi- 
vals they kept; their walks, their conversa- 
tions, their hopes of the future, he paints them 
all in the fond reviving hues of memory, and 
leads the mind beyond, through grand consi- 
derations of the struggle between life and 
death, to the triumph of the final Good. 

To glance severally at these conditions. 

The finest instances of imagination in this 
series of poems, are perhaps in those where 
his grief is identified with the noble images of 
the sea as he traces the incidents of the return 
of his friend’s corse in the ship to English soil. 
It reminds us in the gentler passages of the 
Roman poet's address to the ship which bore 
the beloved Virgil to the Grecian shore; but 
with this suggestion the comparison must fail, 
though the tenderness of the former is not 
unworthy of the latter. 


If ome should bring me this report, 
Tht thou had'st touched the [ind to-day, 
And I wentdewn unto the quay, 

And found thee lying in the port; 


And standing. muffled round with woe, 
Should see thy pussengers in ronk, 
Come stepping tightly down the plink, 

And beckoning uoto those they kiow. 


And ifalong with these should come 
The wan t held #s halt-divine ; 
Should strike «a sndden hand in mine, 

And aska thousand things of home ; 


And { should tel! him all my pain, 
And how mv tife hid drooped of late, 
And he should sorrow o'er my state, 
And marvel What possessed my brain ; 


And I perceived no touch of change, 
No hint of death tn all his frame, 
Bat found him all in ail the same, 

I should not feel it to be strange. 


This unstrained human picture intimates the 
strength and confidence of the true poet. It 
is as far removed as possible from anything 
far-fetched or pretentious. Yet how true! 


He pst; a soul of nobler tone ; 
My spirit loved, and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 


He mixing with his proper sphere, 
She finds the baseness of her lot ; 
Yalf jeatous of she Knows not what, 
And eavying all that meet hisn there, 


The little village looks forlorn ; 
She sighs amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways, 
{n that dark house where she was born. 


The foolish neighbors come and go, 
And tease her till the day draws by ; 
At night she weeps “ How vain am L! 
How should he love a thing so low !” 


_ There is a characteristic strength of fancy 
in this deseription of nature, the type of many 
passages throughout the volume. 


It is the day when he was born, 
A bitter day that early sank 
Behind a purpte-fro-ty bonk 

Of vu por, leaving night forlorn. 


The time admits not flowers or leaves 
To deck the banquet. Fiererly flies 
The blast of North and Exst. and ice, 

M.kes diggers at the shirpened eaves, 


And bristies all the brakes and thorns 
To yon hard crescent, ae she hengs 


Above the wood which gridles and clangs 
Its leafless ribs and iron horus. 


. 





Together, in the drifts that pass, 
To darken ou the roltiug brine 
That breoks the coast. 


Philosophy was never more simply express- 
ed than in this humbly drawn but sublime 
suggestion. 

The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender pitm is prest 
Against the circie of the brenst, 

Has never thought that * this is 1.” 


But as he grows he guthers much, 
And fearus the use of » 1" and “me,” 
And finds “4 am not what € see, 

And other than the things { touch :” 


So rounds he to a separste mind 
From whenee cleat memory mory begin, 
As throwgh the frame that binds him in 
His isotution grows defined. 


This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which el-e were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn bim-self anew 

Beyond the second birth of Death. 


A number of poems are occupied with 
thoughts on the ultimate recovery of the uni- 
verse to happiness. An argument is drawn 
from the case of the preservation of the race, 
and this is uttered against the doubt of science 
of tribes extinguished :— 


And he, shall he, 
Man. her last work, who seem'd so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
W ho rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who bailt him fines of fruitless prayer, 


W ho trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final |. w— 
Theugn Nature, red in tooth snd claw 
With ravine, shrieked ayguinsi his creed— 


Who loved, who snff-red countiess ills, 
W ho battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or sealed within the iron bills 7 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. 


The conelusion is the hopeful trust which 


finds jts warrant, perhaps, in every man’s 
heart :— 
Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will he the fia! goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Detects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


Thot nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shill be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the vord, 

When God bath mnade the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That net a moth with vain desire 
Ts shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves anvther'’s guin. 

Behold! we know not anvthing; 

Lean but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far eff—at Inst, to all, 

And every winter ch inge to spring. 

So rans my drexm ; but what am [7 
Au infant erving in the night: 

An infant erying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 

How sorrow becomes habitual and runs “a 
silent thought” through the life is beautifully 
indicated :— 

You thought my heurt too far disexsed : 
You wonder when my fancies play 
To fiid me gay wmong the gay, 

Like one with any trifle pleased. 

The shade by which my life was crost, 
Which makes « desert in the mi d, 
Has made me kindly with my kind, 

And like to him whose sight is lost; 

W hose feet are guided through the land, 
Whuo-e jest »mong ois friends is free, 
W bho takes the children on his knee, 

And winds their curls about his hand : 


He plays with threads, he beats his chair 
For psstime, dreaming ot the sky ; 
His inner day can never die, 

His night of loss is always there. 

With these passages, and the poems quoted 
from the volume in our last number, we leave 
the book to the reader’s best hours of medita- 
tion, concluding our extracts with an invoca- 
tion to the New Year, a sequel to the author's 
well-known “ Death of the Old Year.” 

Bing out, wild belia, to the wild sky, 
The dying cloud, the frosty light ; 














The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let bim die. 


Ring out the old. ring in the new, 
Ring. hippy bells. seross the snow : 
The dear is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ri g in the true. 


Ring out the grief that 8 ‘ps the mind, 
Por tho-e that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring im redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cxuse, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
King in the n- bler modes of lie, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want. the care, the sin, 
The frituless coldness of the times; 
Ring out. ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civie slander and the spite; 
Ring i the love of trath and right, 

Ring ® the common love of good, 


Ring out old shapes of foul dise-se, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring oat the thousind wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the vali:nt man and free, 
The larger heart. the kinder hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the laud, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 





“The Very Age!” A Comedy. In Five 
Acts. By Edward 8. Gould, Esq. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

ANOTHER contribution added to the labors of 

the Lorgnette, Carl Benson, De Trobriand 

and Co., on the somewhat harassed theme of 

New York Society. Some people, to be sure, 

have been so hardy as to doubt whether this 

so called “society” has any existence at alt, 

Possibly not, for authors are an ingenious 

class, and not to be balked by so trifling a 

consideration. For our parts, we believe in it 

iufallibly, as we believe in Santa Claus and 
the Knockings. A certain traditional Baron 

Von Hoffman, who figured a century or two 

since among the ac wert was, his 

memory still in vigor, the swindling terror of 
our boyhood. We never saw a moustache 
or heard a foreign lingo without feeling the 
powerful baron before us. He was a French 
fvotman, or something of that sort, who came 
over to the provinces, ingratiated himself into 
one of the choicest families, and inveigled 
the Lady of Lyons of those days into a wed- 
ding. He was diseovered by an unzecounta- 
ble propensity to black boots and attend his 
own dvor-beli—a proof of the Roman adage 

that though you may expel nature with a 

fork (a silver one) she will incontinently, 

like a smuggled pig, find her way home again. 

This baron has been the food for generations 

of novelists. He figured, if we mistake not, 

as a certain Count Claremont in Mr. Fay’s 
excellent Gothamite novel of Norman Leslie, 
and he is served up by Mr. Gould in the 
comedy before us in a modified form, dwin- 
dling to the degeneracy of the age when but 
little is required for a eeu as the Count 
de Bressi. Who shall say that New York 

soviety is a non-existence? As a thief im- 

plies property, so an adventurer argues settled 

incomes, dinners of three courses, gouty 
fathers, and blooming young ladies; and these 
things, we take it, constitute society. 

Who is the Count de Bressi? He is not 
the notability of this comedy, but he will 
serve to introduce us to the dramatis persone. 
Be it known, then, that a merchant of the 
Fifth Avenue, Mr. Erskine, a millionaire, had 
in his youth been the dupe of a liaison with a 
certain lady of the West Indies, whom he had, 
for good and sufficient reasons, abandoned, 
pte behind him an infant son. He subse. 
quently became very wealthy, and 
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daughter, now with him in New York, where 
by the way he is the widower of a second and 
more honorable attachment. Mrs. Rodney, 
with the temper of the West Indies in her 
veins, passionate and revengeful, and, with Mr. 
Erskine, forcibly conceived on the part of the 
author, is on the spot with her son. 
All of them are very fashionable people. 
fs hanghty West Indian seeks oo lover | 
proposes re-marriage. She is indignantly | 
turned out of the house. Her revenge is the | 
main incident of the comedy, which, in so far 
as these parties go, impresses us with highly 
tragic emotions. An Old Dramatist, a Mar- 
lowe or Webster, would have earried the thing 
out to its terrible result, and affrighted us with 
some strange horrors. She introduces her 
son as a foreign count, to secure him a good 
reception, and the full command of thé hearts 
and pockets of the innocent natives, and pre- 
pares his conquest of her old lover’s daughter 
—a fiendish device for a very strong-minded 
woman. The plot succeeds, the couple are 
actuall Brom tk through the aid of several 
miscellaneous fashionable people of the match- 
making, count-loving order, and a clergyman 
of the set; the father is acquainted with the 
result, but at this point his feelings are re- 
lieved by a timely explanation—the count 
discovering the trick and, moustachios to the 
contrary, having too much honor to profit by 
it. The count leaves suddenly for Kurope— 
to the mystification of the natives. The dis- 
comfited Mrs. Rodney goes off as we have 
seen male villains of a fifth act go off, threat- 
ening more vengeance and the merchant is 
left with an astonished daughter. ‘The scenes 
which develope this catastrophe, are many of 
them, of a lighter shade. A Tabitha Pippin 
from the country, a plain spoken old maid, 
comes in to shock the gentility of the “set,” 
and make love to a good-natured rattling 
Doctor Stubbs, an excellent stage character 
for a Burtonian comedian. We will give a 
little conversation showing the region of the 
py where the Doctor is an interlocutor with 
a Mrs, Spriggins :— : 





“Doct. S. Mrs. Spriggins, you astonish me! 
None of the mushroom gentry? Pray, what have 
we but mushroom gentry, in our so-called high 
society? Are not the very proudest and most as- 
suming people in New York the children of me- 
chanics !—wasn’t old Popkins a tailor ? and wasn’t 
old Crickson a cooper? and old Bang-up a ped- 
lar? and old Rumple, the lord knows what? 
Lady, the mushroom gentry are the gentry ; and 
what they lack in brains and breeding, they make 
up with gold and eke out with brass. 

“Mars. S. But, Doctor! you must except the 
Smiths and the Browns? 

“Docr. S. And the present company. True, 
you may except them; you may except half a 
dozen families who can trace their pedigree back 
for fifty years without stumbling over cabbage, 
hoop-poles, and wooden nutmegs. But these ex- 
ceptions indicate just the people who don’t assume 
offensive and ridiculous airs. The man who has 
risen from honest poverty to honest affluence de- 
serves high praise—provided he is not ashamed of 
his origin: but those who are mean enough to 
deny what they came from; who, in the day of 
prosperity, turn their backs on their former asso- 
ciates, and treat with disdain the equally worthy, 
but less fortunate members of the class whence 
they themselves have recently sprung ; these are 
but beggars on horseback, for all their up-town 
palaces. 

“Mrs. 8S. That's just my opinion, Doctor. 
Besides, some of our exclusives are a little deficient 
in character. 

“Mrs. Sr. Such as who? 

“Mrs. S. Well—Mrs. Tippet. She allows 
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“Docr. S. Yes: they do say those things 
about Mrs. Tippet. But you must remember, lady, 
that our real tip-top high-flyers imitate all the 
European customs; and a little latitude in the 
matter of conquests is absolutely necessary: they 
couldn't get on without it: it gives a zest to their 
reputation—as a taint does to the flavor of a wood- 
cock. 

“Mrs. 8. Since it’s the fashion, then, we'll 
pass over several in that category. But there’s 
old Bolus: he was caught smuggling jew’s-harps 
through the Custom-house. 

“Dr. 8. Lady—Bolus is worth two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“Mrs. S. Well—Choppin is more than sus- 
pected of having poisoned his first wife. 

“ Docr. 8. He is worth three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Mrs. 8. Didn’t Cinders inveigle his friend 
Brevity into a bye-street, so that the bully, Jack- 
son, could cane him almost to death without fear 
of detection ? 


“Docr. 8. He did, lady: but Cinders writes 
poetry, and is worth half a million. 

“Mrs. S. Then there was John Squab: didn’t 
he forge his brother’s endorsement ! 

“ Docr. 8. Oh, lord! Squab is worth a mil- 
ion. 

“Mrs. 8. Why, then, should poor Thickset, 
who overdrew his bank account for eleven hundred 
dollars, be proscribed ? 

“ Docr. 8. Because he is not worth a cent. 
We make this grand distinction, Jady. A man 
may play the rogue with impunity so long as he 
carries a full purse, covers his wife with diamonds, 
and lives up to the fashionable standard of extra- 
vagance. But let him lose the price of his iniquity 
—let his purse run short—and our New York 
aristocracy are superb in denouncing him.’ 

This is sufficiently trenchant and is fiction ; 
but we have a dim recollection of having 
heard something like it as matter of fact. 
Some latitude is to be given to a dramatist in 
working outa plot, and especially a plot of 
this character which makes extraordinary de- 
mands of intrigue and situation, but we could 
have wished a picture of society less violent 
and revolting. The follies and absurdities of 
this mysterious high life in New York, we 
trust, are yet in advance of such crimes as 
these. Light raillery and pungent ridicule are 
the weapons of attack. They are hardly in for 
it deep enough to need a Juvenal yet. 

The style of “ The Very Age” is exceedingly 
smooth and readable, the lan of a picked 
gentlemanly quality, and it exhibits, too, a re- 
markable ease and familiarity as regards the 
working of the plot—which argues well for 
the author’s tact for the stage with a more 
available intrigue. We are no squeamish 
sticklers for a propriety which would sacrifice 
anything of real power and vigor, but we 
think this subject in plain prose, without the 
relief or elevation of poetry, is an unfortunate 
one for representation, especially coupled 
with contemporary local manners. 


[From the Evening Post, July 5.} 
THE DEMBINSKIS. 

WE are indebted to Henry Wells, ., for 
the following interesting notice of the Dem- 
binskis, who arrived in this country by the 
Washington yesterday. It is from the pen 
of the eminent novelist, G. P. R. James, . 
their fellow passenger, and will be read with 
deep interest : 

“The name of the gallant old General 
Dembinski is familiar to all who have taken an 
interest in the struggle of the Hungarians for 
constitutional independence; but it is not so 
generally known, that his nephew, a young 
and noble engineer officer of great promise, 





Mr. Brag to be constant in morning calls and 
afternoon drives ; and she has been seen —— 


also drew the sword in the same good cause, 
and was the companion of Kossuth in all his 


“Count Dembinski, a young nobleman from 
Polish Galicia, was a major in the Hungarian 
service, and during the war of Hungarian in- 
dependence became aide-de-camp to the Gover- 
nor, Kossuth. He married in the midst of 
the troublous times which we have lately seen 
in Europe, a young lady of Temeswar, in 
Hungary. She, with noble devotion, followed 
him to the field, and remained in the camp for 
many months. At length the vast force 
brought by Russia to the aid of Austria, the 
surrender of Gorgey, and the fatal battle 
of Temeswar, rendered the Hungarian cause 
hopeless; and Kossuth, accompanied by the 
young Count and Countess, and a few other 
friends, faithful to him to the last, fled to 
Widdin, on the Turkish frontier. Here they 
remained three months, receiving protection 
from the Turkish authorities, it is true, but 
suffering dreadfully from many privations, as 
well as from constant rumors of the demands 
of Austria and Russia for their extradition, 
and from the news of the cold-blooded 
slaughter of many of their friends and com- 
panions left in Hungary. 

“At the end of three months, they were 
removed by the Turkish officers to Shumla, 
an eighteen days’ journey, in the midst of win- 
ter. It is impossible to describe all that the 
young Countess had to endure during this 
march, being often obliged to walk on foot for 
many miles, under rain, snow, and all the in- 
clemency of the season; but she was cheered 
by the promise of comfort and protection for 
herself at Shumla, and of employment and 
independence for her noble husband. All 
these hopes, however, were destined to disap- 
pointment. It is well known, that the Sultan 
made most liberal provision for the Hungarian 
exiles; but it is well known also, that his 
officers, with shameless peculation, perverted 
the funds destined for their su from the 
proper objects ; and during their three months’ 
detention at Shumla, the er of the 
Count and Countess were terrible, both from 
privation and from the ineclemeney of the 
weather. At first they were placed in a large 
hull, pierced in every part wi Jazed win- 
dows; but the intense cold soon drove them 
to take refuge in a mere hut of the smallest 
size, through which the rain and snow pene- 
prays pam gg Treated more as pri- 
soners of war as guests, their nourish- 
ment was exceedingly seanty ; and the promise 
of employment in the Ottoman to the 
Count was now loaded with the condition 
that he should abjure the faith of Christ, 
which ie Sow declined. The rep Bs of a 
yo ntess at leagth gave wa er her 
sethiing a antbenn. notch n to ac- 
company to Constantinople an old German 
lady, who had previously made the most noble 
exertions in behalf of the H exiles. 
At Constantinople, the yo y was most 
kindly received by John P. Brown, Esq., 
Dragoman, acting as Chargé d’ Affaires at that 
time for the United States, who took her to 
his own house, and treated her like his child 
during three months. 





“In the meantime, the Count, her husband, 
was still detained at Shumla till after Koseuth 
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was, forcibly removed to Kutijha. Count 
Dembinski was still anxious to accompany his 
leader, but he was not permitted; and, after 
some further detention, he at once received 
the intelligence that his wife was seriously ill 
at Constantinople, and passports from the 
American Legation. The Turkish authorities, 
however, would not, even now, suffer him to 
depart ; and he determined to effect his escape. 
Obtaining the ise of a hunter, he made 
his way, through innumerable difficulties and 
dangers, to Varna, where, not daring to em- 
bark in a steamer, he obtained a passage in a 
Greek vessel, which was eight days in reach- 
ing Constantinople. . the aid of some 
friends, called forth by his misfortunes and 
high qualities, he was enabled to proceed to 
England in the Pottinger steamer, and thence 
heute in the steamer Washington for the 
United States. 


SCHOOL. 
I reap of “ Mrs. Always” 
And think of Mrs. Loss,— 
An excellent old lady, 
Whom we thought “ very cross.” 


I see her little school-room, 
Where we children sat in pairs, 
And its well-worn leather cushions 
In their tall mahogany chairs. 


And many a solemn lecture, 
And many a well-conned rule 

Loom up, in memory’s twilight, 
From dawning days at school. 


How we envied ragged urchins 
In winter at their slide, 

While we must with our lessons 
In gloomy comfort bide. 


How the leaf-buds of the willow, 
In Spring, with longing eye, 
We watched each day unfolding 

Below its patch of sky. 


And sometimes, from the country, 
Would come a bright young bird, 

While sunlit rain-drops glittered 
Where the branches round it stirred, 


How we sought the biggest puddles, 
Wherein to cool our feet, 
And wondered why ’twas “ wicked ” 
To play along the street! 
Emity Herrmann. 


MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Sivce the confirmation of Mr. BarTLetr as 
Commissioner for running the boundary line 
beh i Uae aioe and ange he has 

en busily occu in organizi is corps 
of Engineers, Warteyors, &e, which is to pai 
stitute the Commission: and we now learn 
that it has been completed. 

The point of departure, as we have before 
stated, has been changed from the Pacific side 
to the Rio Grande. The Commissioners of 
the United States and Mexico will meet at El 
Paso on the first of November, when the 
survey of the boundary will be resumed. 
The plan, we understand, is to begin by 
tracing the line westward. The treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo provides for running the 
line as follows: 

“ Beginning at the point where the Rio Grande 
strikes the Southern boundary of New Mexico ; 
thence westwardly, along the whole southern 
boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of 
the town called El Paso), to its western termina- 
tion ; thence northward, along the western line of 
New Mexico, until it intersects the first branch of 
the River Gila, or if it should not intersect any 
branch of that river, then to the point on the said 
line nearest to such branch, and thence in a direct 
line to the same.” 








The determination of this line is the most 
difficult part of the whole survey, as it extends 
along an imaginary line, which has been the 
boundary between the States of Chihuahua 
and New Mexico since the earliest settlement 
of the country. But as nothing is known of 
the country along this line, and as the maps 
all differ in defining it, it may prove a serious 
obstacle at the outset. The treaty, however, 
will tend to remove some of the obstacles, as 
it provides for the boundary as laid down in 
Disturnell’s map of Mexico, published in 1847, 
which map, we believe, is a Mexican map, re- 
printed in New York, with some additions. 
After striking the River Gila, the difficulties, 
as far as determining the line, are overcome. 
This is a natural boundary, and the Commis- 
sioners will only have to trace this river to its 
junction with the Colorado, near the head of 
the Gulf of California. After completing this 
portion of the line, the Commissioners will 
return to El Paso, and trace this river some 
twelve hundred miles, until it mingles its 
waters with those of the Gulf of Mexico. 

This will be the most extensive line of 
surveys ever made in the United States; ex- 
tending more than two thousand miles, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and mostly through 
a country scarcely known, except by the rapid 
march of an army, without any opportunity to 
examine its resources. 

To accomplish such a work, beyond the 
bounds of civilization, where for seven or 
eight hundred miles there exists neither village 
nor hamlet, and where the lords of the soil 
stili maintain their independence, in numbers 
and in strength far surpassing that of any tribe 
east of the Rocky Mountains, is a task not 
unattended with difficulties. The organization 
of a party of eighty or a hundred men, con- 
sisting of engineers, surveyors, and their as- 
sistants, and a large body of mechanics and 
laborers, to take the field for two or three 
years, is a matter requiring much preparation. 

In regard to the organization of the Com- 
mission, we learn that it will consist of three 
complete and separate parties of engineers, 
surveyors, and their attendants. One of these 
is to run and mark the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, agreeably to the 
treaty ; the others to make examinations, sur- 
veys, and run lines of level from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific, as required by the sixth 
article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
which provides for the examination of the 
country, and the collection of information 
relative to the construction of a “ road, canal, 
or railway.” 

Such an examination as is contemplated in 
this article must be an accurate survey to be 
of any value. A military reconnoissance was 
made by Colonel Emory, in his rapid march 
with General Kearney, which, as far as it goes, 
is very good; but no examination was made 
beyond the line of march, as it was not pos- 
sible; hence, we are in total ignorance as to 
the practicability of a communication across 
for either a or a railway. It is possible 
that an accurate survey of the ange | on both 
sides of the Gila, as provided for in the treaty, 
may open to us valleys which may present a 
direct and practicable route to California. If it 
should prove practicable for a railway, then the 
most serious obstacle is obviated in the con- 
struction of the Great Railway connecting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. From the Rio 
Grande this great channel of communication, 
whether a mere road or railway, might be con- 


nected with the contemplated railroad to Mis- |} 


souri, Arkansas, or Texas, as might be found 





most expedient. 
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It is to be hoped that the opportunity whieh 
will be presented by the slow movements of 
the engineers necessary in an accurate exami- 
nation of the extensive region north and south 
of the Gila, may be embraced to send a corps 
of scientific men to accompany the Commis- 
sion. This corps should consist of skidéul 
geologists and mineralogists, botanists, natu- 
ralists, artists, &c. It is of the highest impor- 
tance that we should know, as soon as possible, 
what are the resources of the vast and unex- 
plored region lying north of the Gila, between 
the Rio del Norte and the Pacific. Much of it 
is doubtless a desert ; while another portion, 
we have every reason to believe, is a rich dilu- 
vial country. The valleys of the great 
Colorado and its tributary streams are known 
to sustain large tribes of Indians, and the 
waters of these united rivers, as they empty 
themselves into the Gulf of California, come 
charged with washings from the land similar 
to that presented by the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers. 

But the soil and agricultural resources of 
this region are not the only inducements for a 
scientific exploration of it. Its metals and 
minerals are of greater importance. Copper 
and lead, it is known, abound near the Gila. 
Mines of quicksilver, of greater value than 
gold itself, were formerly known here, and 
some are sti]l worked in Western California. 
Gold was found by the Spaniards, who con- 
quered the country in 1550-1585, and the 
numerous evidences of silver mines still to be 
traced here, show the extent to which this 
metal exists throughout the country. This 
region, once occupied by the Spaniards, has 
long since been soldlenn by the Indians; but 
the ruins of deserted villages, with dee 
sunken pits whence the ore was extracted 
mark the extent to which the Spaniards had 
extended their settlements, and from what 
source they derived their support. From the 
slight examinations made by Col. Emory in 
his reconnoissance of the Gila, and of Col. 
Fremow in his rapid journeys across the 
country, they were both impressed with a 
strong belief of the existence of mineral trea- 
sures of great value. 

We shall recur to this subject again in a few 
days, when we shall give a list of the persons 
appointed to the Boundary Commission. Great 
care has been taken in the selection of proper 
men; and so numerous have been the — 
tions (amounting, we learn, to several hundred), 
that the Commissioner has found great difli- 
eulty in making his selections. A number of 
young men of our city are to be of the party, 
and there is scarcely a State in the Union 
which will not furnish one or more. This is 
as it should be, and we are glad that so many 
will have an opportunity to participate in so 
interesting an expedition. There is no school 
where our young men may have so good an 
opportunity for practice in surveying and 
engineering —Natwonal Intelligencer. 


ABOUT LITERATURE. 
[From the “ Tarantas,”" a new volume 7 Travelling Im- 
e pressions of Russia. 
“So!” said Vassily Ivanovitsch, who had 
listened rather negligently, and did not under- 
stand a single ~* “ Are you fond of our 
Russian Literature ?” 

“ Heaven preserve me!” replied his com- 
panion, with vivacity. “I did not say anything 
so absurd. Besides, about which literature do 
you ask? We have two kinds.” 

“How so—two kinds?” 

“ Yes, we have one which is liberal and 
nerous, but has now grown tired, showing her- 
self but seldom the people ; sometimes 
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by the way he is the widower of a second and 
more honorable attachment. Mrs. Rodney, 
with the temper of the West Indies in her 
veins, passionate and revengeful, and, with Mr. 
Erskine, forcibly conceived on the part of the 
author, is on the spot with her son. 

All of them are very fashionable people. 
~~ haughty West Indian My es lover 

proposes re-marriage. e is indignantl 

turned out of the house. Her reven ; is the 
main incident of the comedy, which, in so far 
as these parties go, impresses us with highly 
tragic emotions. An Old Dramatist, a Mar- 
lowe or Webster, would have carried the thing 
out to its terrible result, and affrighted us with 
some strange horrors. She introduces her 
son as a foreign count, to secure him a good 
reception, and the full command of thé hearts 
and pockets of the innocent natives, and pre- 
pares his conquest of her old lover's vol ve 
—a fiendish device for a very strong-minded 
woman. The plot succeeds, the couple are 
actually married, through the aid of several 
miscellaneous fashionable people of the match- 
making, count-loving order, and a clergyman 
of the set; the father is acquainted with the 
result, but at this point his feelings are re- 
lieved by a timely explanation—the count 
discovering the trick a moustachios to the 
contrary, having too much honor to profit by 
it. The count leaves suddenly for Kurope— 
to the mystification of the natives. The dis- 
comfited Mrs. Rodney goes off as we have 
seen male villains of a fifth act go off, threat- 
ening more vengeance and the merchant is 
left with an astonished daughter. The scenes 
which develope this catastrophe, are many of 
them, of a lighter shade. A Tabitha Pippin 
from the country, a plain spoken old maid, 
comes in to shock the gentility of the “set,” 
and make love to a good-natured rattling 
Doctor Stubbs, an excellent stage character 
for a Burtonian comedian. We will give 2 
little conversation showing the region of the 
play where the Doctor is an interlocutor with 
a Mrs, Spriggins :-— 

“Docr. S. Mrs. Spriggins, you astonish me! 
None of the mushroom gentry? Pray, what have 
we but mushroom gentry, in our so-called high 
society? Are not the very proudest and most as- 
suming people in New York the children of me- 
chanics !—wasn’t old Popkins a tailor? and wasn’t 
old Crickson a cooper? and old Bang-up a ped- 
lar? and old Rumple, the lord knows what? 
Lady, the mushroom gentry are the gentry ; and 
what they lack in brains and breeding, they make 
up with gold and eke out with brass. 

“Mrs. 8. But, Doctor! you must except the 
Smiths and the Browns? 

“Doerr. 8. And the present company. True, 
you may except them; you may except half a 
dozen families who can trace their pedigree back 
for fifty years without stumbling over cabbage, 
hoop-poles, and wooden nutmegs. But these ex- 
ceptions indicate just the people who don’t assume 
offensive and ridiculous airs. The man who has 
risen from honest poverty to honest affluence de- 
serves high praise—provided he is not ashamed of 
his origin: but those who are mean enough to 
deny what they came from; who, in the day of 
prosperity, turn their backs on their former asso- 
ciates, and treat with disdain the equally worthy, 
but less fortunate members of the class whence 
they themselves have recently sprung ; these are 
but beggars on horseback, for all their up-town 
palaces. 

“Mrs. S. That’s just my opinion, Doctor. 
Besides, some of our exclusives are a little deficient 
in character. 

“Mrs. Sr. Such as who? 

“Mrs. 8S. Well—Mrs. Tippet. She allows 
Mr. Brag to be constant in morning calls and 
afternoon drives ; and she has been seen —— 


cock. 

“Mrs. 8. Sinee it's the fashion, then, we'll 
pass over several in that category. But there’s 
old Bolus: he was caught smuggling jew’s-harps 
through the Custom-house. 

“Dr. S. Lady—Bolus is worth two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“Mrs. S. Well—Choppin is more than sus- 
pected of having poisoned his first wife. 

“ Docr. 8. He is worth three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Mrs. 8S.  Dido’t Cinders inveigle his friend 
Brevity into a bye-street, so that the bully, Jack- 
son, could cane him almost to death without fear 
of detection ? 


“Docr. S. He did, lady: but Cinders writes 
poetry, and is worth half a million. 

“Mrs. 8. Then there was John Squab: didn’t 
he forge his brother’s endorsement ? 

; “ Docr. 8. Oh, lord! Squab is worth a mil- 
ion. 

“Mrs. 8. Why, then, should poor Thickset, 
who overdrew his bank account for eleven hundred 
dollars, be proscribed ? 

“ Docr. S. Beeause he is not worth a cent. 
We make this grand distinction, Jady. A man 
may play the rogue with impunity so long as he 
carries a full purse, covers his wife with diamonds, 
and lives up to the fashionable standard of extra- 
vagance. But let him lose the price of his iniquity 
—let his purse run short—and our New York 
aristocracy are superb in denouncing him.’ 

This is sufficiently trenchant and is fiction ; 
but we have a dim recollection of having 
heard something like it as matter of fact, 
Some latitude is to be given to a dramatist in 
working outa plot, and especially a plot of 
this character which makes extraordinary de- 
mands of intrigue and situation, but we could 
have wished a picture of society less violent 
and revolting. ‘The follies and absurdities of 
this mysterious high life in New York, we 
trust, are yet in advance of such crimes as 
these. Light raillery and pungent ridicule are 
the weapons of attack. They are hardly in for 
it deep enough to need a Juvenal yet. 

The style of “ The Very Age” is exceedingly 
smooth and readable, the lan of a picked 
gentlemanly quality, and it exhibits, too, a re- 
markable ease and familiarity as regards the 
working of the plot—which argues well for 
the author’s tact for the stage with a more 
available intrigue. We are no squeamish 
sticklers for a propriety which would sacrifice 
anything of real power and vigor, but we 
think this subject in plain prose, without the 
relief or elevation of poetry, is an unfortunate 
one for representation, especially coupled 
with contemporary local manners. 


(From the Evening Post, July 5.) 
THE DEMBINSKIs. 

WE are indebted to Henry Wells, ., for 
the following interesting eotine of aie 
binskis, who arrived in this country by the 
Washington yesterday. It is from the pen 
of the eminent novelist, G. P. R. James, Esq., 
their fellow passenger, and will be read with 
deep interest : 

“The name of the gallant old General 
Dembinski is familiar to all who have taken an 
interest in the struggle of the Hungarians for 
constitutional independence; but it is not so 
generally known, that his nephew, a young 
and noble engineer officer of great promise, 
also drew the sword in the same cause, 
and was the companion of K in all his 





“Count Dembinski, a young nobleman from 
Polish Galicia, was a major in the Hungarian 
service, and during the war of Hungarian in- 
dependence became aide-de-camp to the Gover- 
nor, Kossuth. He married in the midst of 
the troublous times which we have lately seen 
in Europe, a young ty of Temeswar, in 


Hungary. She, with noble devotion, followed 
him to the field, and remained in the camp for 
many months. At length the vast force 
brought by Russia to the aid of Austria, the 
surrender of Gorgey, and the fatal battle 
of Temeswar, rendered the Hungarian cause 
hopeless; and Kossuth, accompanied by the 
young Count and Countess, and a few other 
friends, faithful to him to the last, fled to 
Widdin, on the Turkish frontier. Here they 
remained three months, receiving protection 
from the Turkish authorities, it is true, but 
suffering dreadfully from many privations, as 
well as from constant rumors of the demands 
of Austria and Russia for their extradition, 
and from the news of the cold-blooded 
slaughter of many of their friends and com- 
panions left in H ‘ 

“At the end of three months, they were 
removed by the Turkish officers to Shumla, 
an eighteen days’ journey, in the midst of win- 
ter. It is impossible to describe all that the 
young Countess had to endure during this 
march, being often obliged to walk on foot for 
many miles, under rain, snow, and all the in- 
clemency of the season; but she was cheered 
by the promise of comfort and protection for 
herself at Shumla, and of employment and 
independence for her noble husband. All 
these hopes, however, were destined to disap- 
pointment. It is well known, that the Sultan 
made most liberal provision for the Hungarian 
exiles; but it is well known also, that his 
officers, with shameless peculation, perverted 
the funds destined for their support, from the 
proper objects ; and during their three months’ 
detention at Shumla, the sufferings of the 
Count and Countess were terrible, both from 
privation and from the inelemeney of the 
weather. At first they were placed in a large 
hull, pierced in every part with unglazed win- 
dows; but the intense cold soon drove them 
to take refuge in a mere hut of the smallest 
size, eoouies which the rain and snow pene- 
trated at many posts Treated more as pri- 
soners of war as guests, their nourish- 
ment was exceedingly seanty ; and the promise 
of employment in the Ottoman army to the 
Count was now loaded with the condition 
that he should ot the faith of Christ, 
which he firmly declined. The health of the 
1 Myon at length gave way under her 
suffering: and she was prevailed upon to ac- 
company to Constantinople an old German 
lady, who had previously made the most noble 
exertions in behalf of the H exiles. 
At Constantinople, the yo y was most 
kindly received by John P. Brown, Esq., 
Dragoman, acting as Chargé d’ Affaires at that 
time for the United States, who took her to 
his own house, and treated her like his child 
during three months. 





“In the meantime, the Count, her husband, 
was stil] detained at Shumla till after Kossuth 
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was, forcibly removed to Kutijha. Count 
Dembinski was still anxious to accompany his 
leader, but he was not permitted; and, after 
some further detention, he at once received 
the intelligence that his wife was seriously ill 
at Constantinople, and passports from the 
American Legation. The Turkish authorities, 
however, would not, even now, suffer him to 
he determined to effect his escape. 
ise of a hunter, he made 
umerable difficulties and 


ing Constantinople. y 

friends, called forth by his misfortunes and 
high qualities, he was enabled to proceed to 
England in the Pottinger steamer, and thence 
pa tare in the steamer Washington for the 
United States. 





SCHOOL. 
I reap of “ Mrs. Always” 
And think of Mrs. Loss,— 
An excellent old lady, 
Whom we thought “ very cross.” 


I see her little school-room, 
Where we children sat in pairs, 
And its well-worn leather cushions 
In their tall mahogany chairs. 


And many a solemn lecture, 
And many a well-conned rule 

Loom up, in memory’s twilight, 
From dawning days at school. 


How we envied ragged urchins 
In winter at their slide, 

While we must with our lessons 
In gloomy comfort bide. 


How the leaf-buds of the willow, 
In Spring, with longing eye, 
We watched each day unfolding 

Below its patch of sky. 


And sometimes, from the country, 
Would come a bright young bird, 

While sunlit rain-drops glittered 
Where the branches round it stirred, 


How we sought the biggest puddles, 
Wherein to cool our feet, 
And wondered why ’twas “ wicked ” 
To play along the street! 
Emity Herrmann. 





MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Sixce the confirmation of Mr. BarTLetr as 
Commissioner for running the boundary line 
between the United States and Mexico, he has 
been busily oceupied in organizing his corps 
of Engineers, Surveyors, &c., which is to con- 
stitute the Commission: and we now learn 
that it has been completed. 

The point of departure, as we have before 
stated, has been changed from the Pacific side 
to the Rio Grande. The Commissioners of 
the United States and Mexico will meet at El 
Paso on the first of November, when the 
survey of the boundary will be resumed. 
The plan, we understand, is to begin by 
tracing the line westward. The treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo provides for running the 
line as follows: 

“ Beginning at the point where the Rio Grande 
strikes the Southern boundary of New Mexico ; 
thence westwardly, along the whole southern 
boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of 
the town called El Paso), to its western termina- 
tion ; thence northward, along the western line of 
New Mexico, until it intersects the first branch of 
the River Gila, or if it should not intersect any 
branch of that river, then to the point on the said 
line nearest to such branch, and thence in a direct 
line to the same.” 


. 





The determination of this line is the most 
difficult part of the whole survey, as it extends 
along an imaginary line, which has been the 
boundary between the States of Chihuahua 
and New Mexico since the earliest settlement 
of the country. But as nothing is known of 
the country along this line, and as the maps 
all differ in defining it, it may prove a serious 
obstacle at the outset. The treaty, however, 
will tend to remove some of the obstacles, as 
it provides for the boundary as laid down in 
Disturnell’s map of Mexico, published in 1847, 
which map, we believe, is a Mexican map, re- 
printed in New York, with some additions. 
After striking the River Gila, the difficulties, 
as far as determining the line, are overcome. 
This is a natural boundary, and the Commis- 
sioners will only have to trace this river to its 
junction with the Colorado, near the head of 
the Gulf of California. After completing this 
portion of the line, the Commissioners will 
return to El Paso, and trace this river some 
twelve hundred miles, until it mingles its 
waters with those of the Gulf of Mexico. 

This will be the most extensive line of 
surveys ever made in the United States; ex- 
tending more than two thousand miles, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and mostly through 
a country scarcely known, except by the rapid 
march of an army, without any opportunity to 
examine its resources. 

To accomplish such a work, beyond the 
bounds of civilization, where for seven or 
eight hundred miles there exists neither village 
nor hamlet, and where the lords of the soil 
stili maintain their independence, in numbers 
and in strength far surpassing that of any tribe 
east of the Rocky Mountains, is a task not 
unattended with difficulties. The organization 
of a party of eighty or a hundred men, con- 
sisting of engineers, surveyors, and their as- 
sistants, and a large body of mechanics and 
laborers, to take the field for two or three 
years, is a matter requiring much preparation. 

In regard to the organization of the Com- 
mission, we learn that it will consist of three 
complete and separate parties of engineers, 
surveyors, and their attendants. One of these 
is to run and mark the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, agreeably to the 
treaty ; the others to make examinations, sur- 
veys, and run lines of level from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific, as required by the sixth 
article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
which provides for the examination of the 
country, and the collection of information 
relative to the construction of a “ road, canal, 
or railway.” 

Such an examination as is contemplated in 
this article must be an accurate survey to be 
of any value. A military reconnoissance was 
made by Colonel Emory, in his rapid march 
with General Kearney, which, as far as it goes, 
is very good; but no examination was made 
beyond the line of march, as it was not pos- 
sible ; hence, we are in total ignorance as to 
the practicability of a communication across 
for either a cs | or a railway. It is possible 
that an accurate survey of the country on both 
sides of the Gila, as provided for in the treaty, 
may open to us valleys which may present a 
direct and practicable route to California. If it 
should prove practicable for a railway, then the 
most serious obstacle is obviated in the con- 


struction of the Great Railway connecting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. From the Rio 
Grande this great channel of communication, 
whether a mere road or railway, might be con- 
nected with the contemplated railroad to Mis- } 
souri, Arkansas, or ‘Texas, as might be found 
most i 
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It is to be hoped that the opportunity which 
will be presented by the slow movements of 
the engineers necessary in an accurate exami- 
nation of the extensive region north and south 
of the Gila, may be embraced to send a corps 
of scientific men to accompany the Commis- 
sion. This corps should consist of skilful 
geologists and mineralogists, botanists, natu- 
ralists, artists, &c. It is of the highest impor- 
tance that we should know, as soon as possible, 
what are the resources of the vast and unex- 
plored — lying north of the Gila, between 
the Rio del Norte and the Pacific. Much of it 
is doubtless a desert; while another portion, 
we have every reason to believe, is a rich dilu- 
vial country. The valleys of the great 
Colorado and its tributary streams are known 
to sustain large tribes of Indians, and the 
waters of these united rivers, as they empty 
themselves into the Gulf of California, come 
charged with washings from the land similar 
to that presented by the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers. 

But the soil and agricultural resources of 
this region are not the only inducements for a 
scientific exploration of it. Its metals and 
minerals are of greater importance. Copper 
and lead, it is known, abound near the Gila. 
Mines of quicksilver, of greater value than 
gold itself, were formerly known here, and 
some are still worked in Western California. 
Gold was found by the Spaniards, who con- 
quered the country in 1550-1585, and the 
numerous evidences of silver mines stil) to be 
traced here, show the extent to which this 
meta] exists throughout the country. This 
region, once occupied by the Spaniards, has 
long since been reclaimed by the Indians; but 
the ruins of deserted villages, with dee 
sunken pits whence the ore was extrac 
mark the extent to which the Spaniards had 
extended their settlements, and from what 
source they derived their support. From the 
slight examinations made by Col. Emory in 
his reconnoissance of the Gila, and of Col. 
Fremow in his rapid journeys across the 
country, they were both impressed with a 
strong belief of the existence of mineral trea- 
sures of great value. 

We shall recur to this subject again in a few 
days, when we shall give a list of the persons 
appointed to the Boundary Commission. Great 
care has been taken in the selection of proper 
men; and so numerous have been the — 
tions (amounting, we learn, to several hundred), 
that the Commissioner has found great difli- 
eulty in making his selections. A number of 
young men of our city are to be of the party, 
and there is scarcely a State in the Union 
which will not furnish one or more. This is 
as it should be, and we are glad that so many 
will have an opportunity to participate in so 
interesting an expedition. There is no school 
where our young men may have so good an 
opportunity for practice in surveying and 
engineering. — National Intelligencer. 


ABOUT LITERATURE. 
[From the “ Tarantas,”" a new volume o 
e pressions of Russia. 
“So!” said Vassily Ivanovitsch, who had 
listened rather negligently, and did not under- 
stand a single “ Are you fond of our 
Russian Literature ? ” 

“ Heaven preserve me!” replied his com- 
panion, with vivacity. “I did not say anything 
so absurd. Besides, about which literature do 
you ask? We have two kinds.” 

“How so—two kinds?” 

“ Yes, we have one which is liberal and ge- 
nerous, but has now grown tired, showing her- 
self but seldom the people ; sometimes 
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with a smile on her face, but oftener with a 
heavy sadness in her heart. The other, on the 
contrary, is to be met with at every street-cor- 
ner ; she cries and makes a most tremendous 
noise, lest people should not think her genu- 
ine. This literature reminds me always of the 
bawling second-hand clothes-men of Apraxin- 
Court,* who are ready to lay hold of every 
passer-by to sell him their rotten wares. Upon 
my soul, I have never seen anything more sur- 
wien more monstrous and disgusting, than 
this ous literature.” 

“How so?” 

“ Because, in reality, it is no literature, it is 
but a false name. Our really talented authors 
have always avoided the least contact with her, 
for fear of being thought to share in her 
strange doings. She is nothing else than a 
parasite fungus upon the national soil. She 

neither aim nor principle. There are a 
great number of subdivisions in this literature, 
as it were separate little literatures ; there are 
several in St. Petersburg, several in Moscow, 
several in the provinces, and, in each of these 
literatures, there are different factions, who, in 
ant-like fashion, move about, and busy them- 
selves like Gulliver’s Lilliputians, zealous 
members of a dissevered body. They regale 
Russia with verses @ la Lamartine—with dra- 
mas @ la Schiller—with novels, piteous paro- 
dies of foreign works, already in themselves 
caricatures,—and last, though not least, with 
the monstrous indecorousnesses which appear 
under the pretext of criticisms. Thank Hea. 
ven, however, nothing of all this is genuine 
Russian! A true Russian will never discover 
his native genius in silly mountebanks like 
these who ay eng and make gestures be- 
fore him ; and, believe me, that, at the rag-fair 
of the collectors of other people’s skill, a true 
Russiar will never answer a call uncongenial 
to him. That is not what he wants. He 
wants native sounds, native pictures to make 
his heart throb, and his soul grow bright ; 
he wants you to talk to him in his own tongue 
of his favorite traditions, of;the wise amd un- 
sophisticated customs of his dear fatherland, 
of the exigencies of his real life. But, alas! 
our traditions and our customs are fast disap- 
pearing. All that lives in the memory of a 
nation, all that may serve as a foundation for 
a national literature,—all is losing itself every 
day, and with every new change of our habits. 
The genius of Russia is expiring, stifled 
with what is continually thrown upon him! 
Poor child! he ivanell only to grow and 
assume an air of dignity, he wanted to make 
his sonorous voice heard,—and we have put 
upon him a French wig and a German dress, 
we have wrapped him up in a harlequin dress, 
and don’t see that the poor boy is wasting 
away, and weeping tears of bitterness. What 
remedy is there? you will ask. The answer 
is not difficult: liberate the child; throw into 
the fire all that theatrical frippe , and turn 
back to our natural, native principles. Civili- 
zation it was that separated us from the 
people; let then civilization couple us to- 
gether. Who knows? perhaps in some pea- 
sant’s hut is concealed the embryo our 
future greatness? the more so as it is now 
only in the peagant’s hut, and even there only 
in the remotest wilderness, that you can find 
genuine, primitive, untouched nationality ! 

“Men of conscience! Do not look for 
native inspirations in the drawing-rooms of 
St. Petersburg, where people speak onl 
Freneh and dance in the French style! Be- 
lieve me, much easier will you find them in a 
poor hut, covered with snow, where, lying on 


* The greatest frippery-tharket in St. Petersburg. 
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&warm stove, a blind centenarian may relate 
to you, with youthful vivacity, glorious tradi- 
tions of the olden times. Hasten to listen to 
the old man’s story, for to-morrow he may 
die, and who shall preserve his revelations ? 
“ Much has been already lost in that way; 
our antiquities disappear, and take away with 
them our nationality. And what do we get in 
exchange? No healthy food, no sound fruit, 
but moral rags, rotten fallen fruit! Would it 
not be far better to throw out of the window 
all our literary rubbish, and to set off with 
perseverance, and string together, word by 
word, all we may meet with, not, like some 
fashionable lady, afraid of simple rusticity, | 
but holding precious, like true Russians, | 
all we may find genuine! Through the 
knowledge of our antiquities we shall come to | 
the knowledge of our language, of our national | 
spirit, of our national wants—and we shall | 
have then a literature of our own, self-| 
depending, full of life and vigor, the reflection, | 
not of an imitative faded impotence, but of a 
useful, industrious pro ! It will be an) 
object of national pride, of national enjoy- | 
ment, of national accomplishment !—I have got | 
rather heated,” continued Ivan Vassilievitsch, | 
“but am I not right? Confess, Vassily 
Ivanovitseh!” He got no answer. This) 
eloquent soliloquy, like everything else con-| 
nected with Russian literature, had produced | 
upon Vassily Ivanovitsch the usual effect: he 
slept the sleep of the just. 








THE GHOST OF JOHN FISHER. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE OLD PARK PIT. 


“ Do you often go to the theatre nowadays?” | 
“ You know better than to ask that? Often) 
indeed! Am I not a member of the Old Park 
Pit? Does a man luxuriate over ale and 
cheese when his palate hath been acquainted 
with the Burgundy from an old Castle ?” 

“I beg your pardon, but you were saying 
something about Niblo to our friend on the 
corner when I met you and ——” 

“Niblo’s? Yes, I remember. I was there 
a few nights since to see Mrs. Vernon in Mrs. 
Malaprop. Do you think I saw any of the 
others? That was the night I saw John 
Fisher.” 

“ John Fisher ?” 

“Yes! I was walking to my down town 
lodgings after the play, and the bright moon- 
light seduced me into the Park. The keeper 
was off on a lark evidently, for he had left the 
fountain playing, and very well it looked in 
the silvery sheen pouring about it. I walked 
around it two or three times and must have got 
musing. Ey erst. > the julep in Niblo’s lower 
saloon had something to do with it.) ForlI 
soon found myself in front of the Park Theatre 
ruins. Ruins, indeed, where the bricklayers 
had been busy fora week at the demolition, to 
make way for stores I'm told. It’s my belief 
our friend Mace of Carmine street would 
double his present fortune should he under- 
take his business on the site. There’d be no 
lack of ready made mutes and mourners any 
day in the year if the funerals were called at 
that place! 

“There was an open-way passage through 
the doubled up bricks and mortar (it gave them 
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shoulder which twinges yet whenever I hear a 
bar of Sonnambula. I ra in further. Here 
was the little box place and the stile-like door 
which soon learned to know my footsteps 
and opened for me spontaneously; and the 
little bar where, on crowded nights, the bribe 
of a drink brought out a bill of the evening 
which twenty people had told me was not to 
be had for love or money, and which was the 
very last one reserved, although a dozen fol- 
lowing drinks brought out the same proposi- 








tions. es further, I on the 
| spot consecrated by the old stage. 
“ T looked upwards and arou The moon 


had crept under a bank of cloud from whose 
silvery edge a star triumphantly making itself 
known, winked at me. Dismantled walls 
threw grim shadows about. A slight gust of 
wind turning the angle from Connor's type 
foundry threw down a shower of mortar. | 
was a solitary mourner. 

“Tsaid to myself, ‘Where is Simpson & 
Co.” Is the last violin of the orchestra liv. 
ing? Hath the trumpet sounded its own death 
agony? Where are the fans and bright eyes 
which waved and sparkled times ago in this 
now dreary place? Will partitioned stories 
of new stores fill up the space which lay so 
undisturbed of yore from pit floor to covered 
rafters? Will new races of flippant clerks 
transformed from steady pink-faced country 
lads to oyster-loving rampants soon fill up 
these echoes with their unmeaning jokes ?” 

“T heard a sigh—” 

“ Yourself of course ?” 

“ Not mine, a deep and thrilling one, as if it 


| was the outlet of a world of agonized feeling. 


I turned round towards the alley, for I had 
been facing the old boxes, and there I saw 
John Fisher !” 

“Pale and ghostlike of course !” 

“No, indeed; rosy and cheerful looking, 
except for a mournful cast of his eye. He 


was gazing at me recognisingly. I spoke to 
him de 


“ «What, said he, ‘do you see me” 

“* As palpable as a pyramid, I answered. 

««*Tis strange, my friend, you must be well 
sage of Providence. I have — en 

ese passages many a day, sat about 
here many a night, = seen thousands of my 
once fellow mortals, but never a one has seen 
me before. I sat on the corner of yonder wall 
all yesterday, in the fine sunshine, watching a 
disgraceful Irishman toss around the bricks as 
remorselessly as if they had been the remains 
of a snuff factory. [ wanted him to see me if he 
eould, for I was scowling daggers at him; 
but no use.’ 

“*T am rejoiced at the privilege afforded me 
for this glimpse into the spirit land, ‘and it 
does my heart good to see you. I was 
mourning for you in my thoughts.’ 

“*T perceived it. But mourn no such thing. 
‘Tm glad I died, 1 was among the last of a 
| falting house, and would have been useless 
elsewhere. I’m here now for my last look. 
To-morrow they commence digging for a new 
foundation, as I heard dee a mottle- 
faced man who is the master builder and 
designer of the intended stores, to make way 
for new schemes and large enterprises. Hea- 





a colic to come down, I know) exactly where 
the old pit entrance was. Here, said I, was 
the small flight of steps over which I have 
jumped many a benefit night, followed by an 


Y | impetuous crowd who had been in waiting for 
half 


an hour. Here I tore my best coat wait- 
ing for Ellen Tree; here I sowed a new crop 
of corns in attendance on Elssler, and waiting 





for the Woods caught a rheumatism in my 


ven send that these old precincts may never 
be polluted with deeds of trickery and fraud? 
“* But where are your spiritual compeers ” 

| T asked. 
| «It’s a little singular that I’m all alone to- 
ight. We've merry meeti sometimes. 
“Merry with melancholy” at times. Some are 
in Boston to-night, where “ Barry” has a bene- 
fit; good old fellow he deserves it, and New 
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York should have a curse for letting him go. 
Others are thinking, if of the same mind as at 
our last congregation, of flying over the water. 
What a meeting we’ll have some day when all 
have shuffled off the mortal coil. ould they 
but leave the ruins for the assemblage !’ 

«+ Ah? 

“We sighed together, and looked around at 
the echo, and then returning my gaze to the 
colloquial spirit, I saw only some Fresh moon- 
light. He gone.” 

“You were asleep and dreaming ?” 

“*Hath not a Jew eyes, hath he not ears? 
and that was how and when I saw John 
Fisher.” — The Prompter. 








FINE ARTS. 


We have recently seen a plaster model on a 
miniature seale of the Washington monument 
which the State of Virginia has commissioned 
Mr. Crawford to erect. The design is pro- 
bably familiar to our readers, an elaborate ex- 
planation of it having gone the rounds of the 
press some time since. The combination of 
marble and bronze is a novel one in this 
country, but is in use in almost all the large 
monumental works of Ancient or modern 
Europe. The statues are spirited and varied 
in attitude and expression, not a very easy 
matter in the five figures which are to occupy 
the points of the star which serves as a base, 
when it is remembered that they are all to be 
precisely similarly situated in reference to the 
entire monument, and that a general simi- 
larity of position is needed for the harmony of 
the whole. 

The monument itself is composite in charac- 
ter; too much so, it appears to us, for grandeur 
of effect, which is more surely attained by 
greater Ws gph It is one of the largest 
monumental works ever undertaken in the 
country, and will be an honor to the State 
whose great son it is designed to honor. The 
statues are to be modelled in Europe by Mr. 
Crawford, and east at Paris or Munich. The 
work, it is estimated, will occupy the artist 
from five to six years. 


An engraving in stipple and mezzotint has 
appeared of the artist Mr. Oscoop’s portrait 
of Captain Sutter, executed by him on his 
recent visit to California. It is a forcible work, 
and will not disappoint expectation as the 
head of a man of character and resources. It 
may be ordered from the leading print shops. 


Messrs. Gourr, Visert & Co. have added 
the portraits of Robert Fulton, He Clay, 
and John Quincy Adams, to their lithograph 
series of distinguished Americans. The selec- 
tion is made with judgment, promising a valua- 
ble annual portfolio. 


The Art Journal for June (Virtue & Co.) 
has for its illustrations of the Vernon Gallery, 
Crossing the Stream, by Calcott, and Clarissa 
Harlowe, by C. Landseer. The Galleries of 
the London season are reviewed at length, 
and the valuable illustrated Dictionary of 
Terms in Art continued. 


_Mr. R. J. Wyarrt, the eminent sculptor, 
died suddenly at Rome, on the 29th May. 
English crities are fond of comparing him to 
Canova. He went to Rome in 1822, worked 
for a while with Gibson, and established his 
own studio. At the time of his death, he was 
engaged on a statue for the Queen. He was in 


American Cottage and Villa Architecture. 

A Series of Views and Plans of Residences 

actually built, with Hints on Landseape 

Gardening, Laying out of Grounds, Planting 

of Trees, &c. By J. C. Sidney, Architect 

oor Civil Engineer. No.1. D. Appleton 
0. 


Tuts is an elegant work in large 4to. form, 
with illustrations finely executed in lithogra- 
phy of country residences in various parts of the 

nited States. Appended to each of these 
are plans of the several stories, showing the 
shape and dimensions of the rooms, &c. The 
cost of each is also given. The text is agree- 
ably written, and contains many valuable sug- 
gestions for the large class who are desirous 
of a more expansive home than the crowded 
limits of a city afford. The present number 
is principally on the selection of building sites, 
the harmony that should be kept between the 
house and the decoration of the grounds with 
the surrounding scenery—a point too little at- 
tended to at present, in proof of which, if 
needed, vide Hudson river passim. 


One of Life's Happiest Hours.—From the 
original picture by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer, in 
the possession of Charles Stetaon, Esq., en- 
graved by Alfred Jones for the Members of 
the Western Art Union for 1849. 

A beautiful boy ina slight linen tunic stands 
on his mother’s lap, one bare foot resting on 
her hand, and is playfully adorning her head 
with flowers and fruits from a glass vase on a 
table beside her chair. Her arm is thrown 
round his waist and her head leans on his 
shoulder, her eyes are thrown back to catch 
a glimpse of her laughing boy, and are filled 
with an expression of deep and tranquil 
pleasure. The child is gay and joyous with- 
out being boisterous, and has not yet attained 
those plethoric Fr seme which are usually 
characteristic of infants in Mrs, Spencer’s ma- 
ternal compositions. 

The mother’s face is very A eg without 
being strikingly beautiful. There is a slight 
degree of attitudinizing in her attitude, and 
“her ruby lips displaying her pearly teeth,” to 
borrow the stock novelist phrase, are too 
suggestive of portraits of Queen Victoria and 
the smiling inanities of the Annuals and 
Ladies’ Magazines. The general effect is 
spirited and pleasing, and if the artist always 
= saat the good taste she displays in this 
picture she would hold far more secure pos- 
session of the high place in American art to 
which on many accounts she is entitled. 

The publication is highly creditable to the 
institution from whence it emanates, and will 
doubtless aid the subscription list for 1850. 


The Bulletin of the American Art-Union for 
July exhibits a prosperous condition for the 
present year of this favorite Institution. The 
subscriptions are in advance of the correspond- 


works of Art is on the same liberal scale as 
heretofore, with higher achievements on the 
part of thé Artists. Large purchases have 
recently been made from the Exhibition of the 
Academy, which will appear on the wails of 
the Gallery, with many other choice works of 
our best artists, after a short midsummer re- 
cess for repairs. We shall then s at 
length of their merits. In the meanwhile, the 
Bulletin is a valued feature to the subscribers. 


continuation of the editor Mr. Hoppin’s arti- 
cles on Street Architeeture, and the third of 
the series on the “Cities of Art, and the 
Early Artists,” Milan and Leonardo being the 
present subjects of illustration. From this 
we select the picturesque account of the for- 
tunes of the celebrated Last Supper, and the 
building which it inhabits :— 
LEONARDO'S “ LAST SUPPER.” 

“ For the lover of Art, the Brera, the principal 
gallery of paintings in Milan, is poor and meagre, 
alter the riches of Rome and Florence. Corridor 
after corridor, saloon after saloon there are, filled 
with pictures of the Italian, German, and Spanish 
schools; but hardly a half dozen which make 
more than a momentary impression. The collec- 
tion seems like the refuse of the Vatican and the 
Florentine palaces. Except as a matter of duty, 
and for the sake of one or two celebrities, the 
Marriage of the Virgin, by Raphael, for instance, 
it is hardly worth the time and trouble of visiting. 
Before one has even cared to ask for its where- 
abouts, he inquires with tenfold greater interest for 
the only work of Art at Milan, which has a fame 
beyond and above the dicta of guide books, and 
catalogues, and connoisseurs—The Last Supper of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

“ Than this, there is probably no better known, 
no more popular picture amongst the works of 
Christian Art. It has been engraved, copied, 
lithographed, imitated in every style within the 
compass of the imitative Arts. From our earli- 
est childhood we have been accustomed to see, 
and understand, and admire it. The descriptions 
of the Gospels, which form its subject, of them- 
selves, by force of association, suggest to the 
mind its harmonious representation of the sacred 
text. 

“Tt is with something like veneration, then, that 
one makes his pilgrimage to Santa Maria Delle 
Grazie, the old Dominican Convent, whose walls 
inclose the original of this world-known work. 
It is a foundation of the fifteenth century, com- 
posed of a range of straggling buildings, first 
erected and occupied as barracks, afterwards 
converted into dwellings for friars, and joined 
on to a later Church. Unfortunately this pro- 
gressive movement met with a decided check, for, 
in more modern and unbelieving times, the monks 
were expelled, and the old building reverted to its 
former uses. The pruning hooks were beaten 
back again to spears, and the Dominicans gave 
place to the troops. The church, however, was 
consecrated, and remains a sort of chapel of ease 
for the accommodation of the military establish- 
ment. 

«“ A small part of the conventual buildings at- 
tached to the church are also spared from the 
base uses of the soldiery. The Refectory is left 
vacant, and it is this Refectory—the dining-hall 
of the monks of five hundred years ago—which 
contains the Last Supper. 

« From the deserted halls of this semi-convent, 
semi-barracks, you enter the Refectory, a long and 
narrow room, now bare and unfurnished, and the 
sacristan paints out at the upper end, painted on 
the wall and covering its whole width, the object 
of your quest. 

“ But, alas forthe Old Masters! alas for Leo- 


ing period of last season, and the purchase of| nardo da Vinci! This faded, dilapidated wall, 


with those colorless, half crumbled figures, dimly 
discernible in faint outline—is this the reality of 
our fancies of the immortal picture—this all 
that remains of the masterpiece of the Master ! 

“ Worse even. What is there is not the work 
of Leonardo. Of his own labors, hardly a trace 
survives. What you see is the second or the 
third of the strata which overlie the original. 
The primitive creation is deep underneath these 
thick coats of paint. 

“ In truth, of all the unfortunate and badly used 





Its pages are well filled with choice and ela- 





his 57th year. 


works «f Art of the fifteenth century, this is the 


borate articles. The number before us has,| most to be pitied. Its history is a chapter of acci- 
with a trenchant critique from London, of the | gents, of which the denouement and conclusion 
Royal Academy, a subtle paper by Mr. Peck, | are, that although so universally known and ad- 
on the Analogies of Painting and Music, a | mired, and without any doubt as to its authenticity, 
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the picture itself, as originally painted, has long 
since ceased to exist. The design, the attitudes, 
the grouping, the general expression, may still be 

from the wreck and ruin of the whole, 
and have in themselves a beauty and grandeur 
which command all homage. But beyond these, 
there is nothing of the Master. How perfoctly, in 
expression and physiognomy and minute detail, he 
developed the striking and sublime design which 
the picture reveals, we can only conjecture. 

“ The first mishap was the fault of Leonardo 
himself. He painted the picture not in fresco, 
which would have insured its preservation, but ac- 
cording to a new process, and with oil colors, 
which insured its ruin. The wall was a badly 
built one, and the materials employed by the pain- 
ter very ill adapted for permanence ; besides which, 
the position of the work, between the kitchen and 
the refectory, was a very bad one—it being thus 
subjected to alternations of heat and cold, smoke, 
and other disadvantageous effects. 

“ Only a short time after its completion, as if to 
mark it with misfortune from the outset, excessive 
rains flooded the refectory, ruined the masonry, 
and greatly damaged the surface of the picture. 
By the time the work was fifty years old, it was 
pretty far gone in decay. According to reports‘of 
that period, probably a trifle exaggerated, it was 
difficult, even then, to discover the subject. Just 
about the same time, the spirit of improvement 
seized upon the Dominicans, and they cut a door 
through the wall below the centre of the picture, 
carrying away the feet of our Saviour. In the 
year 1726, a forlorn painter, rejoicing in the name 
of Bellotti, persuaded the friars that he could, by 
some secret process, bring out the faded colors, 
and make the picture as good as new. He put up 
a scaffolding, surrounded himself with a wooden 
screen, and went to work,—his secret process con- 
sisting in painting over the whole surface. By- 
and-bye, in 1770, a certain Mazza, an unknown 
dauber, was allowed by these discriminating 
Milanese monks to hand himself down to posterity 
in company with Leonardo Da Vinci, by doing his 
best to spoil what was left. He went over the 
whole, only three heads to the extreme right 
escaping his destructive touch. 

“ Napoleon, it is said, on entering Milan, re- 
spected, and did his best to preserve, the remains 
of this picture. He went himself to the refectory, 
saw the painting, and wrote an order on the spot 
that the military should be excluded from it. His 
generals were less scrupulous. They converted 
the old hall first into a cavalry stable, and then 
into a magazine for hay. Bad treatment this for a 
Dominican refectory, adorned by the hand of Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci. 

“ In 1800, a fortnight’s rain again flooded the 
room. A year later it was drained, and in 1807 
the Viceroy Eugene took measures to preserve the 
mutilated relics which the daubers, the restorers, 
the floods, the smoke, the repairs, the horses, the 
troops, and the pitchforks had spared, and now its 
unmolested remains are tenderly cared for. 

“ But it is a melancholy wreck ; aa sad a sight 
as the vacant, desolate chambers of Pompeii ! 
Where are the vigor, and grace, and harmony of 
color and proportion that the Master wrought into 
his work, and gave to the world as the consum- 
mate fruit of his genius? Where the lite, and 
soul, and spirit, which once animated those cold 
shapes, and beamed from those lack-lustre eyes ? 
It seems almost as if the destruction you deplore 
were not that of an inanimate substance, but of 
some venerated life whose fate calls for grief and 
indignation. 

“ This is because the suffrages of the Christian 
world have adopted this picture of the Milanese 
Master as the authentic representation of the 
solemn scene which it depicts. By the engravings 
of it, which are now better than the picture itself, 
it has been scattered throughout Europe and 
America. The touching beauty of its arrange- 
ment and expression are familiar to all. ‘Phere is 
a dignity and an ease in the management of the 
subject which would more excite our surprise if we 





were less accustomed to the picture. The idea of 








a repast requiring an unartistic and commonplace 
grouping, and involving by itself no element of the 
picturesque, it is difficult to embody in any form 
of commanding grandeur and beauty. But how 
much of both is compressed into that apparently 
unstudied assemblage of thirteen men, ranged on 
one side of a long narrow table, six on either hand 
of the central figure, and he—the Saviour. In- 
stead of the stiffness and rigidity which this 
arrangement would require, the genius of the 
artist has given to it the greatest variety and ani- 
mation. Christ, with outstretched hands and 
downcast eyes, in an attitude of serious and digni- 
fied repose, has just uttered the startling words, 
* One of you shall betray me.’ This strange an- 
nouncement, rousing the Disciples from their pre- 
vious meditations and undefined forebodings, has 
thrown them into agitated and astonished groups. 
On either side they reach forward towards the 
centre to catch some further explanation of these 
mysterious words. On the countenances of the 
eleven appears every shade of emotion, surprise, 
and sorrow, and anxiety, and fears, and revenge, 
governed by the varieties of age and temperament, 
which are indicated in their different figures ; 
while the countenance of Judas betrays the trea- 
chery of his heart. His face is painted in profile— 
a sharp, repulsive physiognomy—and is turned to- 
wards Christ, but with an expression of cunning 
and hate. His right hand grasps the bag, which he 
holds upon the table ; while his left approaches the 
dish, standing between himself and the Saviour. 
The whole picture is full of action, power, and 
pathos. Its unexaggerated, truthful, life-like ex- 
pression, requires nothing but a human sympathy 
for its appreciation. The sixteen years’ labor of 
the artist were expended in no fruitless effort after 
fame ; and the fortunate preservation, in so many 
forms, of the spirit and substance of his work, in 
spite of the decay and destruction ofthe work it- 
self, keeps alive his memory, and insures the im- 
mortality of his renown.” 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Amone the passengers by the steamer Washing- 
ton, which reached this city on the 4th of July, 
was Mr. G. P. R. James, the distinguished novel- 
ist. It is understood that Mr. James visits this 
country with his family simply on a summer tour, 
with no object of making a report of his travels 
or, as has been carelessly alleged by a writer in 
the Illustrated London News, of identifying him- 
self at all with the International Copyright Ques- 
tion as a representative of his brother English au- 
thors. His personal and literary character will in- 
sure him in the best quarters such a reception as a 
gentleman of great worth and an author who has 
given millions of readers through his writings for 
many years a profitable and always innocent plea- 
sure, should receive from his brethren in America, 
—a reception, we may remark, quite distinct from 
the vulgar lionizing of notoriety hunters. 

There were two incidents connected with the 
New Yorkers’ celebration of the Fourth of July, 
noticeable among the din and turmoil of the day— 
the entertainment given to the pauper children of 
the city at Randall’s Island, with a distribution of 
toys benevolently provided by the pupils of the In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the dedica- 
tion, as the property of the State, of the building, 
the “ Old Hasbrouck House,” known as Washing- 
ton’s Head Quarters, at Newburgh. The building 
has become the property of the State, and the Le- 
gislature has made a suitable appropriation for its 
preservation. Ithad been stated that Ogden Hoff- 
man, Esq., would deliver an address on the occa- 
sion, but the report was without foundation. The 
oration was delivered by the Hon. J. W. Edmonds, 
and is highly spoken of. The flag was raised by 
General Scott during the singing of the following 
Ode, worthy of the occasion, written by Mrs. J. J. 
Monell, of Newburgh :— 

ODE. 
freemen, pause, this ground is holy; 


Noble Spirits suffered here! 
Tardy justice, marching slowly, 
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Tried their faith from year to year, 
Yet their 
every doubt and fear. 


Sacred is this mansion hoary; 
*Neuth its rovf-tree, years ago 
Dwelt the Father of our sory 
He whose name appalled foe ; 
Greater honor 
Home and hearth can never know. 


Unto Him and Them are owing 
Peace as stable as our hills ; 
Plenty, like yon river flowi 
To the sea, from thousand rills, 
Love of country, 
Love that every bosom thrills. 
Brothers ! to your care is given, 
Safe to keep this hallowed spot; 
Though our warriors rest in heaven, 
And these places know them not, 
See ye to it 
That their deeds be ne’er forgot ! 


With a prayer your faith expressing, 
Raise our country’s flag on high ; 
Here, where restsa nation’s blessing, 
Stars and stripes shall float for aye! 
Mutely telling 
Stirring tales of days gone by. 

Art Boston the City Celebration was sustained 
with its old honors. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read according to precedent, a din- 
ner given, and an Oration delivered by E. P. 
Whipple, Esq., a gentleman who, as he has a 
literary reputation to sustain, besides his patriotism 
as a citizen, did not confine his eloquence to the 
cheap effects of the occasion as usually improved 
(?) For our own part we believe in the capabili- 
ties of the Fourth of July Oration, and regret its 
discontinuance in New York. It is a good institu- 
tion as the phrase is, and may be turned to excel- 
lent account. Mr. Whipple, from the report in 
the Transcript, brought to bear upon the occasion 
his usual force of characterization in a sketch of 
the members of the British war party in England, 
sparing not the obstinacy of the Royal George, and 
turning from this to the effective contrast in George 
Washington, “a man whose virtues appear mora] 
or mental, as we view them with the eye of con- 
science or reason ;” a Jeading view of this portion 
of the oration summed up in the orator’s toast at 
the subsequent dinner—“ the Genius of Washing- 
ton—its steady fire will ever burn as the intelli- 
gence of virtue, and the virtue of intelligence.” 

The foundation walls of the Jenny Lind Hall 
are completed, and about 150 men are now em- 
ployed upon it. It is situated in Mercer street be- 
tween Amity and Bleecker, the entrance in Broad- 
way, and will be 150 feet long by 50 broad, and 
90 feet in height, and will cost about $80,000. 
Mr. Barnum has stipulated to pay $15,000 for the 
use of the hall for Jenny Lind. 

A new theatre is said to be building on the site 
of the recently removed dwelling houses corner of 
Spring street and Broadway. 

An Historical Society of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States has just been formed at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. Bishops Potter, Doane, 
Henshaw, De Lancey, Brownell, Wittingham, 
Chase, and Eastburn were present, with presbyters 
and laymen. Bishop Brownell was chosen Presi- 
dent. 

The College Announcements of the season in- 
clude the following :—At Amherst, commence- 
ment takes place on Thursday, August &th; E. P. 
Whipple, Esq., will address the Literary Societies, 
Dr. Cox the Society of Inquiry, and the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, the Alumni. 
At Williams College, it occurs on Wednesday, 
August 21. The Alumni will be addressed by 
David Dudley Field, of this city. Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn, is to deliver the address 
before the Mills Theological Society. At Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, N. Y., it will take place on 
Wednesday, July 24. The Alumni are to be ad- 
dressed by Hon. W. J. Bacon, of Utica ; and the 
Address before the Literary Societies will be by 
Hon. Henry B. Stanton, of Seneca Falls—the 
Poem by Alfred B. Street. The Corporation of 
Yale College, at the last Annual Commencement, 
appointed a Committee, consisting of Professors 
Woolsey, Day, and Silliman, to make arrange- 
ments for duly honoring the completion of the 
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—— 
third half century since the founding of the Col- 
lege. Arrangements have accordingly been made 
to devote Weduesday, the 14th of August next 
(the day preceding Commencement), to a festive 
meeting of the Alumni, benefactors, and friends of 
the Institution. The poem before the Harvard 
College Societies is to be delivered by Bayard 
or. 

Tauchnitz, the eminent publisher of the 
Continent, has taken highly honorable ground on 
the subject of his reprints of foreign authors. In 
a letter to Washington Irving he asks the consent 
of that author for the republication of his later 
works, and proposes a division of profits. This, 
at a time when English publishers are printing 
these works at their own inclination to the direct 
injury of the writer, is the more memorable. M. 
Tauchnitz’s editions are not to be sold in England 
or America, so they cannot interfere with copy- 
right privileges secured in these quarters. 

The Buffalo Advertiser gives this account of a 
memorable oceurrence at Niagara, the fall of Table 
Rock :—This Rock, so memorable in the Guide 
Books to the Falls, fell, with a “ tremendous 
crash,” whieh shook all the “ region round about,” 
on Saturday afternoon. ‘The portion that fell was 
from 150 to 200 feet long, and from 30 to 70 feet 
broad, making an irregular semicircle, the general 
conformation of which is probably well remem- 
bered by those who have been on the spot. It 
was the favorite point for observation. The noise 
occasioned by the crash was heard at the distance 
of three miles, though many in the village on the 
American side heard nothing of it. It was avery 
fortunate circumstance that the event took place 
just atdinner time, when most of the visitors were 
at the hotels. No lives were lost. A carriage 
from which the horses had been detached stood 
upon the rock, and a boy was seated inside. He 
felt the rock giving away, and had barely time to 
get out and rush to the edge that did not fall be- 
iore the whole immense mass fell. 

A gentleman—Mr. Moshier, one of the owners 
of the Empire State—with a lady and the guide, 
were under the rock when it commenced falling. 
A mass, which Mr. M,. judged to weigh about a 











ton, came down, when they deemed it prudent to | 
retire. ‘They had scarcely been out two minutes | 
before the whole was precipitated into the chasm | 
below. 

There has been a seam opening for some time | 
past, and gradually widening, indicating the fall 
before the lapse of a very long period. The 
gradual falling of the rocks tends strongly to con- 
firm the theory that the Cataract has “ worked its 
way” up from the mountain ridge at Lewistown to 
its present location. And it may be that in “ due 
course of time” it will be found at the foot of 
Lake Erie. With the “ progress” that it has made 
within our recollection, however, it will be some 
time first, and our hopes of living to see such a 
consummation are not over strong. 

The office of Poet Laureate, vacant by the 
death of Wordsworth, has been offered to Samuel 
Rogers, the wealthy banker, and celebrated author 
of the “ Pleasures of Memory,” but declined on 
account of his very advanced age. 

Her Majesty the Queen, and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, have presented £50 to the 
fund for placing a whole length eftigy of Words- 
worth, in Westminster Abbey, and a monument 
to his memory at Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Lit. 
Gazette notices a new exhibition of honor io 
Literature in France :—Apropos of libraries, I 
discovered, the other day, in the course of a voy- 
age to those distant regions of Paris which the 
Pantheon so proudly denominates, that the names 
of nearly every distinguished man in every depart- 
ment of literature and science, from the remotest 
antiquity down to the present time, are inscribed 
in letters of gold on the outside of the new Biblio- 
théque de Sainte Genevieve, which is now rapidly 
@pproaching completion. The list is naturally 
one of tremendous length, and covers not less 
than three whole sides of the building. It is im- 
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possible not to admire the spirit in which it has 
been devised, and the impartiality with which it 
has been executed. Altogether, it does the highest 
credit to the Parisians, and especially to their mu- 
nicipal authorities. The names are arranged in 
chronological order, but without date, and without 
regard to the nationality of, or to the peculiar dis- 
tinction achieved by the individual. Thus the 
last two names are those of Berzelius, the 
Swedish savant, and Chauteaubriand ; and a little 
above them figure Walter Scott, Byron, and 
other English immortals. Living celebrities are, 
of course, excluded. 

Letters have been received from Mr. Layard so 
late as April 10th, and dated from Arban on the 
river Khabour. In penetrating into the Desert, Mr. 
L. in a three weeks’ exploration has met with nu- 
merous traces of ancient population, though few 
antiquities. | His present site is said to be rich in 
archeological remains, undoubtedly Assyrian, 
and establishing the extent of that empire. T'wo 
winged bulls and other fragments have been dis- 
covered among the ruins. The country around is 
described as beautiful ; the meadows rich in her- 
bage, and the banks of the Khabour gemmed with 
flowers. Mr. L. is desirous of overcoming some 
obstacles existing with the native tribes, and of 
making a full exploration of the river. 

The London Journals give an account of an 
amputation of the leg of a leopard at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, with the use of chloroform :—The 
chetah, or hunting ieopard, recently presented to 
the Zoological Society by the Pacha of Egypt, 
having accidentally breken one of its legs during 
its gambols in the cage in which it is confined, 
amputation of the limb was decided on, and the 
operation was skilfully performed by Professor 
Simmonds, of the Veterinary College, Camden- 
town. Previous to undergoing the operation the 
animal was made to inhale chloroform by applying 
to its mouth and nostrils a sponge moistened with 
that liquid and fastened to the end of a stick. Its 
dislike to this part of the process was very loudly 
expressed. It, however, soon fell under the influ- 
ence of the chloroform, which evidently rendered 
it totally insensible to suffering, as it lay perfectly 
motionless and quiet during the operation and un- 
til its removal from the operating table, and placed 
on some clean hay in its den, when it speedily re- 
vived and moved about on its remaining three legs 
as though nothing had occurred. 

The new limitation of the Press decrees in 
Prussia have been published in a series of Royal 
Orders at Berlin. They protect in the fullest 
manner a most odious system of restriction. Al- 
leging the increasing perilous condition of the 
country from the late freedom in this particular, 
provision is made for reviving old laws, and im- 
posing new ones, which place the press completely 
within the royal power. ‘The Post Office is, 
“ according to circumstances,” a liberal field for 
interpretation, “ to refuse to receive and execute 
orders for journals and periodicals,” a polite 
phraseology for refusing to do its duty to the citi- 
zen. Booksellers and print dealers are to come 
under the surveillance of a special license. 
Caution money is to be paid down, as security in 
advance for good behavior, i.e. playing into the 
hands of the government, by all journals in propor- 
tion to their power and importance, from towns of 
the first class to towns of the third, and from five 
thousand to one thousand thalers. The accessary 
penalties are all in accordance with this decree of 
his Majesty Frederick William. Some of the 
journals in view it is probable are included in this 
enumeration by the London News : 

“ A curious catalogue has just been published of 
the titles of the German newspapers and journals 
which sprang up after March, 1848. An extract 
of a few will prove amusing; the Spanish Fly, 
the Hornet, the Wasp, the Bee, the Horse Nest of 
Horseflies. These are publications with a sting. 
Another section includes the illuminating or light- 
giving periodicals ; the Lamp, the Torch, the Gas 
Flame, the Lantern, the Snuffers, the White Lamp, 
the Eternal Lamp, and finally the Egyptian Dark- 
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ness. The next section defies description. It be- 
gins with the Berlin Boaster, the Morning Barri- 
cade, the Daily Kennel, the Democratic Reasoner, 
the Torgan Screamer, the Cats’ Musie (Katzen- 
muse), the Stormer, the Red Cap, the Sans Cu- 
lottes, and the ‘lower of Fools. The next see- 
tion is devoted to journals with diabolical titles, 
such as the Devil, the Travelling Devil, the Un- 
chained Devil, the Clerical Devil, the Revolution- 
ary Devil, and the Perseeuting Devil. Of course 
the list catalogue includes a Punch and a Chari- 
vari. The concluding section is beyond transla- 
tion, and must stand as it is; Kladderadatsch, 

tadertratseh, Kiitsch-Klatsch-Pumpernickel, and 
Sucheirasasasa.” 

A curious calculation of the material and cost 
of a newspaper is given in a late number of the 
Illustrated London News. ‘The quantity of 
paper printed and published for this Journal of 
May 4th was sufficient to cover 62 acres, or a 
space of 171 miles a yard wide; placed sheet 
upon sheet, it would form a pile 300 feet high ; cut 
into slips of a quarter of an inch wide, it would 
extend 25,000 miles, or once round the earth. The 
weight of paper printed was 30 tons; the columns 
of the letter-press would reach 2197 miles, and 
would occupy 3650 men during one year, to make 
a fair copy of the whole. The duty received by 
the Government for the paper alone was £690, 
and the stamp duty £1041 12s. 8d. ‘The ink 
consumed in printing exceeded six hundred 
pounds in weight; fourteen grains being the ave- 
rage quantity used in printing a single copy of the 
paper. The fullowing may interest our adver- 
tisers:—In an ordinary publication of the Lilus- 
trated London News the paper alone, on which 
any advertisement is printed, is worth considerably 
more than the sum charged for that advertisement ; 
but on the above date, if a square inch of paper 
occupied by an advertisement, and charge about 
5s., were cut out of every printed copy, the whole 
would weigh fifteen pounds, worth about 12s. To 
this must be added the cost of composition, print- 
ing, publication, advertisement duty, stamp duty, 


; and delivery all over the world. 











{From the Theatrical columns of the London Examiner. ] 

LearneD Birps.—This would seem to be 
scarcely the place for a notice of a display of the 
intelligence of birds which we have lately had the 
opportunity of witnessing ; but there is something 
so unique in the exhibition, so little of the com- 
monplace, and so much that provokes curious and 
interesting thought, that it really fells within the 
province of art—and that of no ordinary kind. 
We cannot describe the details of the exhibition 
better than they have been given in a notice which 
appeared in the Chronicle. We should premise 
that the exhibitor is a young Belgian lady, Mdlle. 
Vandermeersch, and that there appears to he no 
trickery or charlatanism in the extraordinary influ- 
ence she exerts, or in the means by which she dis- 
plays it, over the grateful little creatures who 
obey her slightest suggestion. 

“ The young lady (who, en passant, be it ob- 
served, is strikingly handsome, ladylike, full of 
esprit, and not more than seventeen years of age) 
enters any saloon where her attendance may have 
been desired, with a cage, containing four eompart- 
ments, in each of which is a bird—a cardinal, a 
goldfinch, or some other variety. The cage is 
simply placed on a table, in front is put a little 
trough, in which is ranged some hundred and fifty 
or two hundred cards, exactly similar in shape and 
color. These cards are closely serried, their ends 
only being visible. Each card bears on its surface 
some inscription, either the ordinary court and com- 
mon cards, or a letter of the alphabet, the numbers 
simple and compound, the days of the week, the 
months, the seasons, and others we do not remem- 
ber. These inscriptions are necessarily hidden 
while the birds are making their selections. Mdlle. 
Vandermeersch dves not touch the cards or the 
birds during the performance. She approaches 
some individual in the company and asks the time 
by his watch. He tells her, sotto voce. She then 
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approaches the cage, speaks t» one of the birds 
aloud, and requests him to tell the time. The 
door of the cage being opened the little bird hops 
out and jumps along the platform of cards, appa- 
rently deliberating. At length he fixes on one, 
which after immense tugging he pulls up from the 
pack. Suppose the time to be a quarter past three, 
this ecard would be inseribed with a ‘three.’ 
Again the little fellow is set to work, and after a 
similar display of reflection and physical strength, 
out he tugs a ‘ fifteen,’ which he tosses in an 
amusingly cavalier manner on the platform, and 
then hops back to his cage. Should he by acci- 
dent turn the card with its face downward, he is 
made to come back, and present it in due form to 
the spectators. The tricks of which this is a spe- 
cimen, are very numerous. Following the same 
manner, the birds tell you the day of the week, the 
month, the season of the year, any letter you may 
pick out of a book, any day, month, season, or 
year you may choose to name, any court or com- 
mon card you may fix upon, and, what is still more 
extraordinary, if you think of a word, either of 
these birds will spell that word for you, letter by 
letter, always provided that any one letter is not 
repeated in the word chosen. Of cource you com- 
munieate to the young lady what it is you fix 
upon. This brings the exhibition out of the range 
of conjuring into the more interesting field of the 
practical. As Mdlle. Vandermeersch does not 
touch either the cards or the birds and as her ad- 
dress to the birds is made aloud, it is puzzling in 
the extreme to conceive what is the nature of the 
influence by which she exercises such a singular 
control over these little animals. The exhibition 
excites surprise wherever it is seen. Mdlle. Van- 
dermeersch has been honored by the Duchess of 
Sunderland with a special request to perform at one 
of her soirées; as also by other distinguished per- 
sonages. She has performed in the presence of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of We-tminster, the 
Dake of Devonshire, Lord F. Fitzelarence, Lady 
Blantyre, Lady Constance Gower, Lord and Lady 
Dafferin, &c., and from some of her patrons she 
has written certificates, couched in terms of un- 
usual admiration. Her performances here, it 
would seem, are confined to the soirées and 
matinées of the nobility and gentry, at least for 
the present. From the description we have given, 
it will be seen that there is nothing of common- 
place trickery in the exhibition, but that it appeals 
to a higher kind of taste.” 

All this is strictly true, and stated without the 
least exaggeration. 


— 








VARIETIES. 


A Quaint Musicat Criticism —A critic in a 
metropolitan contemporary writes, “ Cette valse is 
sufficiently agreeablement ecrite, and will serve 
trés bien for pretty jeune ladies to play, and pour 
autres pretty jeune ladies to dance to. To judge 
par le title-page elle est written pour some place 
ou autre where a patois moitié French, moitié 
English, is spoken, and comme notre criticism is 
intended pour etre read par les same persons— 
nous have adopted le same style.” 

Among the Jews at Gibraltar there is a strange 
custom when a death occurs in a house; and 
this consists in pouring away all the water con- 
tained in any vessel, the superstition being that 
the angel of death may have washed his sword 
therein.— Notes and Queries. 


Virtve iv a Lit.—The natives of Egypt be- 
lieve that there is great virtue in a lie; so that 
if dyers, for example, find that their dye in the vats 
takes in an inferior manner, they think it incumbent 
on them to spread some report the most unfounded 
and absurd possible. If it obtain credit, the evil 
they complain of is at once remedied.—St. 
John’s Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine 
Family. 

Tue Ace serore Newsparers.—I am so put 
to it for something to say, that I would make a 
memo of the most improbable lie that 
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could be invented by a Viscountess Dowager ; as 
the old Duchess of Rutland does when she is told 
of some strange casualty. “ Lucy, child, step into 
the next room and set that down.” “ Lord! 
Madam!” says Lady Lucy, “ it can’t be true !” 
“Oh, no matter, child; it will de for news into 
the country next post.”"— Horace Walpole. 

Tue Raven’s Description or a Funerat.—The 
other day there was a person “went and died” 
(as our proprietor’s wife says) cloze to our esta- 
blishment. Upon my beak I thought I should 
have fallen off my perch, you made me laugh so 
at the funeral! O my crop and feathers, what a 
scene it was! J never saw the owl so charmed. 
It was just the thing for him. First of all, two 
dressed-up fellows came—trying to look sober, 
but they couldn’t do it—and stuck themselves out- 
side the door. There they stood for hours, with 
a couple of erutches covered over with drapery, 
cutting their jokes on the company as they went 
in, and breathing such strong rum and water into 
our establishment over the way, that the Guinea 
pig, who has a poor little head, was drunk in ten 
minutes. You are so proud of your humanity. 
Ha, ha! As if a pair of respectable crows 
wouldn’t have done it much better. By and by, 
there came a hearse and four; and then two car- 
riages and four; and on the tops of ’em, and on 
all the horses’ heads, were plumes of feathers, 
hired at so much per plume; and everything, 
horses and all, was covered over with black velvet, 
till you couldn’t see it. Because there were not 
feathers enough yet, there was a fellow in the pro- 
cession carrying a board of ‘em on his head, like 
Italian images; and there were about twenty-five 
or thirty other fellows (all hot and red in the face 
with eating and drinking) dressed up in scarves 
and hat-bands, and carrying—shut up fishing-rods, 
I believe—who went draggling through the mud, 
in a manner that | thought would be the death of 
me; while the “ Black Jobmaster”—that’s what 
he calls himzelf—who had Jet the coaches and 
horses to a furnishing undertaker, who had let ’em 
to a haberdasher, who had let ’em to a carpenter, 
who had let ’em to the parish clerk, who had let 
‘em to the sexton, who had Jet ’em to the plumber, 
painter, and glazier, who had got the funeral to 
do—looked out of the public-house window at 


the corner, with his pipe in his mouth, and said— | 


for TI heard him—* that was the sort of turn-out to 
doa gen-teel party credit.” That! asif any two- 
and-sixpenny masquerade, tumbled into a vat of 
blacking, wouldn’t be quite as solemn, and im- 
measurably cheaper !—Dickens’'s “ Household 
Words,’ No. 11. 


“Up Gors tae Donxey.”"—The metropolitan 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle is now 
describing the condition and earnings of the street 
performers of feats of strength and manual dexte- 
rity. This class of “exhibitions” has long been 
on the wane, and will evidently soon follow the 
baited badger and warlike cock. One of the 
street equilibrists or balancers professed to give 
Mr. Mayhew the origin of a once very popular 
street saying, “ As an equilibrist I balance poles 
and an 18 foot deal plank on my chin. Formerly 
I balanced a donkey on the top of a ladder. It’s 
dreadfully hard work ; it pulls you all to pieces. 
Over thirty years of age feel it more and more. 
The donkey was strapped tight to the ladder ; there 
was no training needed for the donkey ; any young 
donkey would do. It was frightened at first ge- 
nerally, but got accustomed to it after a time-—use 
is a great thing. The papers attacked the per- 
formance, and I was taken to Union Hall for ba- 
lancing my donkey in the streets. I was find 7s. 
6d., and they kept the donkey in default. I never 
let the donkey fall, and always put it down gently, 
for I have the use of my hands in that feat. It 
was the origin of the saying sir, ‘ Twopence more, 
and up goes the donkey.’ It’s asaying still, anda 
part of the language now.” 

A Spamarv’s Account oF Baron Roruscattp’s 
Puysicat OrcanizaTion.—Let me say a few 
words about an honest man, by way of contrast, 
one Sefior Vazquez. He was a native of Castile, 





and had spent twenty years in England, so he was 
able both to speak his own language and interpret 
it; a rare combination in the south of Spain, and 
had imbibed some of that contempt for his own 
country and the things thereof which is observable 
in travelled Spaniards. He told me some quaint 
stories illustrative of the ignorance and prejudice 
still lingering in the land. For instance, one day 
he was in company with some respectable persons 
of the middle class, when the conversation turned 
on anevent which had just oceurred at Granada. A 
young man of the Jewish persuasion had avenged 
the cause of Shylock by running off with the 
daughter of a Christian. “ Whata shame!” sad 
one ; “ very likely the poor innocent ehildren wi!| 
have tails.” Some sceptic present interposed with 
a doubt as to whether Jews had tails really or not. 
The majority held that it was unquestionable ; but 
as one or two still questioned it, the dispute was 
referred to Sefior Vazquez, a travelled man. He 
quietly decided the matter in the affirmative, “ fo.” 
said he, “ when I was in London, I saw Baron 
Rothschild, who is a Jew of a very high caste, 
and he had a tail as long as my arm.” So the 
sceptics were silenced, and smoked the cigar of 
acquiescence.—Guzpacho. 

Tre Fassion or St. Pererspurcnu Bawa Cer- 
remonres.—In St. Petersburgh, fnend, a wedding is 
a half-way to bankruptcy. 1 think there is in the 
whole world not another place except St. Peters- 
burgh where, approaching to happiness, you before- 
hand try wilfully to spoil happiness, and preparing 
yourself for ease, you betimes annihilate all possi- 
bility of being at your ease. In St. Petersburgh cus- 
tom is law ; however absurd the general custom is, 
you must follow it. We have for everything con- 
ventional rules as stringent as visiting and bowing. 
In this matter, then, a bridegroom takes upon 
himself to imitate the universal ridiculous extra- 
vagance without regarding his means. In the 
first place come the annual presents ; his portrait 
by Sokolow, a diamond bracelet, a sentimental 
bracelet, a Turkey shawl, a diamond trinket, be- 
sides innumerable glittering costly trifles from the 
English magazine ; then the bridegroom is obliged 
to furnish anew, from garret to cellar, a house 
which is not his own, to fill it with costly shrubs 
and flowers, lent on hire, to set up elegant car- 
riages, thorough-bred horses, and solid silver 
harness ; he must diess his whole household in 
new gold-laced liveries, must buy new plate, new 
bronzes, new china, must prepare himself to give 
gorgeous banquets, and, searcely married, he re- 
marks that he has nothing left to pay for the ban- 
quets. As for the bride’s father, he furnishes the 
bedroom of the newly-mariied couple in such a 
princely style as to give the bridegroom an ex- 
ample for the folly he has to pursue ; besides, he 
fills chests of drawers and presses, trunks and 
boxes, with all kinds of frippery, which, under the 
name of dowry, sweeps away an enormous sum ; 
and having done all this, he presents the bride- 
groom the next day after the wedding with his 
entire confidence. He avows with the utmost can- 
dor that lite in St. Petersburgh is very expensive ; that 
his French cook ruins him ; that he has bad luck 
at cards ; and concludes his confession with the re- 
mark that the newly-married couple must wait 
his decease before they can enjoy the promised 
annuity. Rather disappointed by such an unex- 
pected revelation, the son-in-law on his part like- 
wise acknowledges the bad position of his circum- 
stances, and before a week has passed quarrels for 
ever with his new relatives —The Tarantas. 


FAITH. 
[From Poems by Fritz and Leolett.} 


Ye who think the Truth ye sow 
Lost beneath the winter snow, 
Doubt not, Time’s unerring law 
Yet shall bring the genial thaw, 
God in Nature ye can trust: 
ls the God of Mind less just? 


Reap we not the mighty t 
~ Once by ancient sages tuught 
Though it withered in the blight 
Of the medieval night. 
Now the harvest we behold ; 
See! it bearsathousand fold. 
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Workers on the barren soil, 
Yours may seem a thankiess toil ; 
Sick at heart with hope deferred, 
Listen tothe cheering word ; 
Now the faithful sower grieves ; 
Soon he'll bind his golden sheaves. 
If Great Wisdom have decreed 
Man may labor, yei the seed 
Never in this life shall grow, 



























































a Shall the sower cease to sow ? 

% The fairest fruit may yet be borne 

a. On the resurrection morn ? 

# A Divination or Orpen Days.—The follow- 
- ing mode was adopted a few years ago in a branch 
4 of my family residing in Derbyshire, with the view 
we of discovering the sex of an infant previous to its 
a birth. As I do not remember to have met with it 
Ee in other localities, it may, perhaps, be an interest- 
Pa ing addition to your “ Folk Lore.” An old wo- 


3 man of the village, strongly attached to the family, 
PY asked permission to use a harmless charm to learn 
x if the expected infant would be male or female. 
.. Accordingly, she joined the servants at their sup- 
8 per, where she assisted in clearing a shoulder of 
mutton of every particle of meat. She then held 
the blade-bone to the fire until it was scorched, so 
as to permit her to foree her thumbs through the 
thin part. Through the holes thus made she 
drove in a riail over the back door, and left the 
house, giving strict injunctions to the servants to 
: hang the bone up in that place the last thing at 

% night. Then they were carefully to observe who 

3 should first enter that door on the following morn- 
ing, exclusive of the members of the household, and 
the sex of the child would be that of the first 
comer. This rather vexed some of the servants, 
who wished fora boy, as two or three women 
e. came regularly each morning to the house, and a 

4 man was scarcely ever seen there ; but, to their 
x delight, the first comer on this occasion proved to 
a be a man, and in a few weeks the old woman’s 








i. reputation was established throughout the neigh- 
a borhood by the birth of a boy.—Notes and 
. Queries. 

4 THE LAST YEAR’S LEAF. 


The last year’s leaf, its time is brief 
Upon the beechen spray ; 
The green bud springs, the young bird sings, 
4 Old leaf, make room for May: 
FE Begone, fiy aw*y, 
a Make room for May. 
Oh, green bud, smile on me awhile, 
Oh, young bird, let me stay— 
What joy have we, old leaf, in thee ? 
3 Make room, make room for May : 
3 Begone, fly away, 
Make room for May. 


—The Virgin Widow by Philip Taylor. 


[The following lines were written by Mr. James, the 


novelist, while on board the steamer Washington, during | 


her late voyage to this port :} 


The Washington, the Washington ! 
How gallantly she goes, 

Green fiel.is she finds before her steps, 
She leaves them clad in snows. 


The green field of the ocean, 
The snow flike of the foam, 
Receive and tollow, as she treads 

Her pathway to her home. 


God speed thee, noble Washington, 
Across the mighty main, 

And give thee wings tw traverse it, 
A thousand times again ! 


Not wrongly hast thou taken, 
: The glorious chieftain’s name, 
s Who won his country’s liberty, 
4 Amidst the battle’s flame. 


No sordid triumph was the chief's, 
No sordid triumph thine, 

Though war unwilling was his task, 
And thine aim, peace divine. 


The linke his good sword severed, 
3 When heavy grew the chain, 
= Even of England’s brotherhood, 
BE: Thou shalt unite again. 
But links of love the bond shall form, 


To bind the east and west, 
While child and mother, long estcanged, 





Fly to each other's breast. 
And may’st thou, as thou trend'st the sea 
Til 4 long wand’ rings cease, 
Be like the patriarchal dove, 
The messenger of peace.  G. P. R. Jaurs. 


. 


[From the Boston Post.) 

Tue Columbian is a large and elegant weekly 
newspaper at Cincinnati, of which ten or a dozen 
numbers have been published. Under the head of 
“ Writers of the West,” the Columbian reproduces 
the following elegant bagatelle, the production of 
Dr. John M. Harney, who died at Bardstown, Ky., 
in 1825. He had published several light pieces of 
uncommon merit. 


ECHO AND THE LOVER. 

Lover. Echo! mysterious nymph, declare 

Of what you’re made and what yon are — 
Echo. Air! 
Lover. Mid airy cliff and places high, 

Sweet Echo! listening, love, you lie— 
Echo. You Lie! 
Lover. ‘Thou dost resuscitate dead sounds— 

Hark! how my voice revives, resounds! 
Echo. Zounds ! 
Lover. Vil question thee before I go— 

Come, answer me more upropos ! 


Lover. Tell me, fair nymph, if e’er you saw 
So sweeta girl as Phebe Shaw! 


Lover. Say, what will turn that frisking coney. 

Into the toils of Matrimony 7? 
Echo. Money. 
Lover. Has Phabe not a heavenly brow 1? 

Is it not white as pearl—as snow ? 
| Echo. Ass! no! 
| Lover. Hereyes! Was ever such a pair? 
| Are the stars brighter than they are ? 
| Echo. ‘ They are? 
, Lever. Echo, thou liest, but can’t deceive me ; 

Her eyes eclipse the stars, belleve me— 
Echo. Leave me. 

| Lover. But come, thou saucy pert romancer, 
| Who is as fair as Phebe, answer ? 





| 
} 


VARIETY OF STUDIES. 


To study successfully, the body must be healthy, | 


'the mind at ease, and time managed with great 
economy: Persons who study many hours in the 
day, should perhaps have two separate pursuits 
| going on at the same time,—one for one part of the 
| day, and the other for the other; and these of as 
| Opposite a nature as possible——as- Euclid and 
| Ariosto ; Locke and Homer; Hartley on Man, 
and Voyages round the Globe ; that the mind may 
| be refreshed by change, and all the bad effects of 
| lasitude avoided. There is one piece of advice, in 
'a life of study, which I think no one will object 
to; and that is, every now and then to be com- 
| pletely idle——to do nothing at all: indeed this 
' part of a life of study is commonly considered as 
so decidedly superior to the rest, that it has almost 
| obtained an exclusive preference over those other 
parts of the system, with which I wish to see it 
connected.—Sydney Smith's Posthumous Volume. 
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Echo Pshaw! | 


Ann, sir. 
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STRINGER & TOWNSEND'S 
Recent Publications. 


A New and correct edition of 


CIRCASSIA ; or, a Tour to the Crucasus 
By George Leighton Ditson, Esq. With the Portrait 
of a Cirenssinn Lady in the Armenian Costume, en- 
graved in the highest style of art. Neatly bound in 
cloth. Price $1 25. 


THE WAR OF WOMEN ; or, Rivalry in 
Love. By Alex. Dumas. Price 25 cts. 


STORIES FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


By Charles Dickens. No. | contains the Domestic 
Tale of “ Lazy Leigh.” and the true story of “A 
Coil Fire.” No. 2 contains“ ‘The Miner's Daughters,” 
and “ The Loaded Dice.” Price 124 cts. 


THE EMPIRE CITY; or, New York by 


Night and Day. By George Lippard. Volame 1. 
Price 25 cts. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHAN- 


toms. By Alexaodre Damas. Price 50 cis. 


THE LIFE OF JENNY LIND: her Genius, 


Struggles, and Triumphs. By C. G. Rosenberg. 
Price 25 cts. 


WILFRED MONTRESSOR ; or, the Secret 


Order of Seven. 2 vols. Price $1. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By the 


Author of “The Jill,” “The Marrying Man” &c. 
Price 25 cents. 


CON CREGAN, THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 


By Charles Lever, author of “ Charles O'Malley,” 
&c. Price 5U cents. 


OUR GUARDIAN. By the Author of 


“My Sisxier Minnie,” Georgiana Hammond,” &c.— 
Price 25 cents. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 Broadway. 


NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I. , 
ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “* The Cradle of the Twin 


Givots.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 


jy13 





i. 
JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 


3 vols. of the London 
Edition complete in one vol. 


25 cents. 
It. 
or, Two Months ameng the 


A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


THE NAG'S HEAD; 
“ Bankers” 
Shore. 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of * Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


v. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 

vi. 

THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols, of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready.) 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


vil. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &e. By Augustine Calmet. With 
oenduaten and Notes by the Kev. H. Christmas. M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vois. 
complete in one. 
Vill. 

DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson. Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” “ Wilson's Miscelianies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 

Ix. 

MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being » Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” ith 


evlition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (uate Carey anp Hart), 
jyow Publisher, Philadelphia. 














Annuals for 1851. 
LEAVITT & CO. 


Have Now Reavy the following 
Elegant Gift-Books for 1851, 


which they believe will prove as popular and salable as 
any other Works of this class published. 


THE IRVING OFFERING: 
A Token of Affection for 1851. 


An elegint royal 12m. volume, printed on fine paper, and 


bound in a rich and approprivte style. 


The Irving Offering contains Six beautiful Mezzotinto | 


Engravings by Sartatin. ‘The literary portion is by the 
most popular and favorite Authors, and is © fragraat with 
the benisons of friendship and love.” 





THE GEM OF THE SEASON, 


, wood,”" ete. 


for 1851. 
A Treasury of Choice Literature and Art. 


The most eloquent specimens of fiction, poetry, and 
painting, combined in a single volume of elaborate ele- 
gance. A tribute, not to the appetite or the personal 
vanity of the recipient, but to fancy, good taste, and re- 
fined feeling. 

The Gem of the Season, for \851,is a splendid royal 
octave volume, eleganily printed, and beund in moroceo 
and muslin, richly ornamented. The Engravings are in 
the highest style of the Art, by Sartsin. and others. The 
frontispiece and accompanying article, ov n subject of ta- 
vorite interest, and ovtained for this volume, are Gems, 
which aié will appreciate. 


THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE, 
for 1851. 


A demi-quarto volume, with 
FORTY-SIX ELEGANTLY COLORED ENGRAVINGS. 
Evirep sy JOHN KEESE. 
Bound in a — Illuminated Style. 








LEAVITT & CO. 

Have in preparation, and will have ready early in August, 
their Senes of © PORTS," reyal 32no. bound in an 
ENTIRELY new and most exquisite style for Holiday gifts. 
They have now ready, bound in cloth extra, aud cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges, the tollowing volumes of Poets, 
Which are the cheapest and only unilorm portable edi- 
tions Published. 

LEAVITT'S CABINET EDITIONS OF 

THE POETS. 
Royal 32ino. handsomely bound, and each volume with 
beautitul Sieel Prontispieces. 
Edited by Rurus W. Griswotp. 

Retail price, cloth extra, ° 50 cts. 

* full gilt. . 75 cts. 
The particular attention of the Trade is called to these 


new and beautiful editions of the Poets, as the handsowest 
and cheapest editions published, 


1. MRS. HEMANS’ POEMS. Royal 32mo. 
. ELLIOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


. THOMSON AND GRAY’S POETICAL 
Works, 


2 
3 
4. POEMS OF MARY HOWITT. 
5) 
6 
7 





. SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

. PORMS OF ELIZA COOK. 

. MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
8. POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
9. POEMS OF MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


10. EONS AND BALLADS OF WALTER 
ut 


11. COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
12. LALLA ROOKH. By Thomas Moore. 
13. POETRY OF FLOWERS. 


Just Published.—New Classical Work. 


ACTS OF THE APUSTLES, 
With fetes por wl Lexicon. 
By J. J. Owen, 


Professor in the N.Y. Free Academy, and author of | 


“ Owen's Anabasis,” * Odysse "  Cyropedi .” and 
“ Thucydides,” ms wip. ache 


LEAVITT & COMPANY, 


jyi3 191] Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Littell’s Living Age.—No. 322, 123 Cts, 
CONTENTS. 


J. The First Relations of England with Russia, United 
Magazine. 
‘2 Whipple's Lectures, Universalist Review. 
3. or hag Great Britain in the East, United Service 
Maga 

4. Siete of : *Dutiful Son . Quarterly Review. 

5. The T'wo Ravens, Dublin University Magazine. 

6. The Attack on Cuba. Examiner & Spectator. 

Snort Articixs: Bunker Hill Battle; The Two 
Robins ; Exster in Polnnd: News of the Week. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


i> A New Volume has just commenced. jy13 





Just Published. 
J.C RIKER, 129 FULTON STREET, 


MY HARRINGTON ; or, A Sister’s Love. By the 
Author of “ Norman Leslie.” “The Curate of Lin- 


12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. jy 13 & 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 


New and Complete Edition. 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 


Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 
after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
Poews now in the London press, 





A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume 8vo. 
PrivapDevrnia, June 27, 1850. 





jy 13 3m 
The Dublin University Magazine 
For June. 
jeathets: 


The Wonders of Modern Locomotion—The Duke of 
Monmonth: a Letter from Dr. An<ter—Maurice Tiernsy, 
the Soldier of Fortune Chan. 1V.—" The Night of the 
Ninth Thermidor.” Chap V.—The Choice of Life—On 
Government. By » Liberty Boy.—Rilly Malowrey's Taste 
of Love ard Glory—The Revolationi-m of Mirabesu— 
Sonnets on France. By B.B Feltus—Kilkenny Private 
Theatricals—Embassy to Japan—An Alternoon with the 
Italinns. By Jonathan Freke Stingsty—A Night in the 
Bell lan—Grute’s History of Greecee—Love—A Taste of 
French Theatricals. DEXTER & BROTHER, 

Agents for the Publishers 
jy'3 tt Sold by all Bookse:lers. 
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GOWN W. ORR) 


‘Engraver: Woot, 


The Subscriber wbbdeahll Prony the i, 
that he still continues the business of 


bivgravings Woon: 


at his old place 75 Nassau Srraest. New Yor, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
patch, and on reasonable terms. Having the l«rgest 
establi hment of the kind in America, he is enabled to 
pay pirticniar attention to every branch of his business 
All kinds of BUOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefully 


The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 
| his grateful acknowledgments for the very liberal putron- 
| age he hus received for the last fourteen years that he has 
| been in the Engraving business. und hopes by close »tten- 
tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
merit a continuance of the same. 


J. W. ORR, 
a2f 75 Nassau Street, New York. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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REGULAR 
NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


PODImrwmrmnrmnwmnn HE" 


Committee of the Grade. 


CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, 


FLETCHER HARPER, 
H. Z. PRATT, | 


ROE LOCKWOOD, 
ISAAC H. CADY, 
J. K. HERRICK. 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 


1850. 


The undersigned announce the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Ste 


reotype Plates, &c., &e., &e,, 


TO COMMENCE ON 


Monday, the Ninth 


It will be conducted under the same regulations 


of September next. 
as the last one, and sold on the following 


TERMS. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
chases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less 


than 3100, cash. 


A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 


Approved endorsed notes, to be d uted on the first day of 


sile. payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will 


be required, and bills mast be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all 
bills not settled within twenty days to be sudject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, in<urance, and storage Courier, July 6. 


to be charged aatil settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty dtys to be re-sold oa account of the pur- | 
chiser, or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. | 


Avy imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day 


of sale. 


<r Contributors are requested to furnish the particulars fur the Catalogue immediately, as it will be put to press | 


atan early dey. 


tH” Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 


jy6 tf 





BANGS, PLATT & Co, 


204 Broadway. 








Todd and Bowman’s Physiology. 


LEA axp BLANCHARD, Putuape.ruia, 
Publish this Day, 


The Physiological Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man. 


By ROBERT BENTLEY TODD, M.D., F.R.S., &c., 
AND 
WILLIAM BOWMAN, F.R.8., &c. 


With numerous Lilustrations. (‘To be completed in Four 
arts.) 


Parts 1, 2, and 3. in one h«ndsome volume, octavo, of 552 
pages, with 156 woud engravings. 

The Fourth and concluding pirtof this work having 
been delayed in London, the publishers now issue the first 
three im the present form. On the appearance of the con. 
clusion, it will be published in « shape to enable parcha- 
Sers of the present volume to complete their sets. 





Also now Ready. 


Part IIL, of Surgical Anatomy. 
By JOSEPH MAUL ASE, Surgeon. 


To be complete in Four Parts, and forms one large impe- 
ris! quarto volame, with over sixty magnificent colored 


plates, many of them the size of life. Price, fur each | 


pact, T'wo Dollars, 


Part LV. is in preparation, and will be issued as specdily 
as is compatibie with the care requisite for the accu- 
racy and beauty of the illustrations, 


From Prof. S. D. Gross, Louisville, Ky. 


The work, as far as it has progressed, is most admirable, 
and cannot fail, when completed, to form a most valuable 
Contribution to the literature of our profession. It will 
afford me great pleasure to recommend it to the pupils of 
the University of Louisville. 


From Prof. Granville S. Pattison, N. Y. 


The profession, in my opinion, owe you many thanks 
for the publication of this beautiful work—a work which, 
in the correctness of its exhibitions of Surgical Anatowy, 
is not surpassed by any work with which | am scquaint- 
ed; and the admirable manner ia whicn the lithographic 
plates have been executed and colored, is alike honorable 
to your house and to the arts ia the United States. jy 13 





| RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order. 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1245, $1 18 
KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabeln.  8te. Auflage mit 

dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

v. SCHUBERT,G. H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebiete 

derinnera Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 

| HARLESS, G. C. A. Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 
| 13 Vol. sewed. $2 62. : 

THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der Kénige. Erklirt. Nebst- 
emem Anhage: d1s vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 

| Tempel, mit drei lithograph. T'afeln, $2 50 

ZIMMERMANN, C._ Karie von Syrien und Palaestina. 

| Erste Hiltte. Palfistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
| Blatter, $5, 
| MAURER. Commentarius grammaticas historicus criti- 

cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V.. $2 50. 

This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 

for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. —1l 

furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 

binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to immediately. 
HEYSE. Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
| Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung, Bicguog und Piigung der WGrter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande, $8. 

HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltungen iiber Erziehung and Unterricht fiir 
Eltern, Lebrer und Schultreunde. Sewed, $1 -5 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopidische Darstellung 

‘ der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir ulle Stéinde. 1t—4 vol. 


$x. 

STIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 

Gesammelt, $1. 

Cty Coniplete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the TueovocicaL and PuiLo- 
LOGICAL publications of Germany in 1849. je29 tf 

i 





} 


German, French, & Scandinavian 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The National Cook Book. 


BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
A Practical Housewife. 
One volume, 12mo. sheep, seventy-five cents. 

** This Cook liook is decidedly one of the best publica- 
tions of the class that has ever appeared, and from its 
plain, practical, and comprehensive character, it cannot 
but prove eminently successful. Every housekeeper 
should possess a copy.”— Phila. Inquirer, June 19, 1850. 


“ This valuable work deserves of housekeepers much 
consideration ; the simplicity of its arrangements and the 
Receipts fur making all kinds of Pastry, Tea and Sweet 
Cakes, and Preserves, Baking, Boiling, Stewing, and 
Roasting, and more especially cooking for the sick, are 
clearand concise ;so much so in fact, thit if housekeepers 
go strictly by its rules they may depend upon always hav- 
ing good and healthy food, easy of digestion, and admira- 
bly calculated for the promotion of health and strength.” 
Baltimore American, July 1, 1850. 


“ The National Cook Book is a new El-Dorado opened 
to the cuisine department, which will be hailed with 
delight.” —Phila. Evening Bulletin, June 29. 


“ A capital book of its kind.”’—McMakin's American 


“The book itself is got up in a plain, substantial, ser- 


| viceable style, caleulated for use rather than ornament— 


and we predict, will soon become in fact as well as in 
name, the Nationa Coox Boox.”’—Phila. Saturday 
Evening Post. July 6, 1850. 





—ALSO— 


Just Published 


The Churehman’s Manual. 


By the Rev. BENJ. DORR, D.D., 
Pastor of Christ Church, Phila. 
THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 








“This well known and most useful book for the 
Church, is an * Exposition of the Doctrines, Ministry, and 
| Worship, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States... Those who do not know this work may 
learn from the fact of its having reached the third edition, 
that its excellence is duly appreciated by the Church. 
Those who are acquainted with the work need no such 
facts to assure them of its worth.”’"—Banner of the Cross, 
May 31, 1850. 


THE HISTORY 


OF A 


Pocket Prayer-Book, 


WRITTEN BY ITSELF. 
By the Rev. BENJ. DORR, D.D., 

Rector of Christ Church, Phila. 
Third Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
| Weare happy to welcome a third edition, in such at- 
tractive form, of a book which has done so much good by 
extending a truer sense of the great worth and excellence 
of the Prayer Book. We have seldom known a happier 
instance of the use which may be made of a sober imagi- 
nation, in adding attraction and interest to plain truth.’’— 
Banner of the Cross. 

ROBT. E. PETERSON. 
BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 


N. W. Corner of Fifth and Arch Streeis, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
P.8. A Catalogue of very rare and valuable Theologi- 
cal, Classical, Historical,and Miscellaneous stock, is now 


nearly ready. Those wishing it by letter prepaid, will 
have it forwarded to them. jyi3¢ 
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191 Broadway, July 8th. 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


I. On TUESDAY. 


Downine’s New Work. 


Mer. 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES; 


INCLUDING DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES, FARM HOUSES, AND VILLAS. 
With Remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best modes of Warming and Ventilating. 
With Three Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 
By A. J. DOWNING. 
Author of “ Designs for Cottages,” * Hints to Persons about Building,” &c. 
One volume royal 8vo. B84. 
HEADS OF CHAPTERS. 
PART I. Section .—On the Real Meaning of Architecture. 11. What a Cott»ge should be. Ill. Materials and 
Mode of Construction. IV. Designs for Cottages. V. Whata Farm should be. Vi Designs for Farm-Houses. 
Vil. Miscellaneous Bxtails. VII. Hints for Cottage and Farm Stables —Part 2, Sec. 1X. Whata Country 


Honse or Villa Should Be. X. Designs for Villasor Country Houses. XI. Loteriur Finishing of Country Houses. 
X1f. Forniture. XIU Warmingand Ventilating. 


Extract from the Preface —* There are three excellent reasons why ny countrymen should have good houses. 

©The fivst is. beenase « good house (and by this [| mean a fitting. tysteful, and -ignificint dwelling) is a powerful 
means of civilization. A nation, whose raral population is cntent to live in mean hats and miserable hovels, is 
certiin to be behind its neighbors in education, the arts, and all that makes up the ext I signs of progress. * * * 


‘The second reason is. becxuse the individual home his agreat socis! valine. * * * The third reason is, becanse there 
is « moral influence in « country home ; when, among an educated, truthful, and refined people, it is an echo of their 
charseter—which is more powerfal thm any mere oral teachings of virtue and morality * * * * * 

« After the volumes | have previously written on this subject, it is jiess for me to add more on the purpose of 
this work. But itis, perhaps, proper that [ should say that it is rather intended to develope the growing taste of the 
people than as « scientific work on art. Rural Architecture is, indeed, so much more a sentiment, and so much less 
4 science, than Civil Architecture, that the majority of persons will always build fi r themselves, and, unconsciously, 
throw something of their own character into their dwellings, ‘To do this well aud gricefully, and not awkwardly 
and clumsily, is always found more difficult than is suppo-ed. [ have, therefore, written this volume in the bope that 
itimey be of some little assistance to the popular taste. For the same reason, | have endeavored to explain the whole 


subject in so fumiliar a manner as to interest all clisses of readers. who can fiad anything interesting in the beauty, 
coavenieace, and fitness of a house in the country ” 


Il. On THURSDAY. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 


By the Author of * Aimy Herbert,” “ Gertrude.” “ Laneton Parsonage,” “ Margaret Perceval,” ete., etc. 
Epirep By toe Rev. Ww. SEWELL, B.D. 
One Volume 12mo. paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Il. On FRIDAY. 


Arpietons’ New and Complete 


UNITED STATES GUIDE-BOOK FUR TRAVELLERS. 


Including the Northern, Southern, and Western States ; Canada, Nova Scotia. New Branswick. etc. Ulustrated with 
Forty-five Engraved Maps. an Plans of the Princips! Cities of the Union, and numerous Engravings. 
By W. W. Witttams. One volume I6ino. price $2 00. 


IV. On SATURDAY. ; 
A New and Improved Edition. 
NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


By the Rev. RICHARD C. TRENCH, M.A., 
jy 13 tf Author of “ Notes a the Miracles of Our Lord,” ete. One volume 8vo. Price 75 cts. 














SELECTIONS FROM 


J N 0 P E N I N G T 0 N? g | WILL “e PUBLISHED IN AUGUST, 1850, 
‘CA'TALOGUE CANTICA LAUDIS; 


“OF CURIOUS, ee AND USEFUL Or, The American Book of Church Music; 
BOOKS.” 
Part 2, which, with Part 1, published last year 
and still available, may be obtained on ap- ’ 
plication. authors, ancient and modern, 
( List continued ) WITH HARMONY PARTS; 
Classical Journal, complete in Numbers, $25; calf neat, Together with Chants, Anthems, and other Set Pieees, for 


$40. Lond. 1810-28. Choirs and Singing Schvols. 

Critici Saeri, 10 vols. fol calf neat $50, Lond. 1660. | 

Domat —Civil Law in its Natural Order, &c., trans., with | To which is added, 

Dupuis.—Origine de tous les cultes ou religion universelle, | A TUNE BOOK FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
10 vol. 80. and atlas, 40. $10. Paris, 1835-7. 

Dupsix —Antiquités Mexicaines, 2 vols. imp. fol. half 

Gaverah<-emen ehnisies 4 al. 8. $8, Parte, 1846-8 ; ti Berean Perse diginoar rey nen ene he al 
ebelin.—Mi imitif analisé et compare avec le .. 
potas en erally pag genes $12. Paria. 1787 ‘Tunes, Anthems, &c. never before published in this coun- 

hom my be named Handel, Beethoven, Mozirt, Bach, 

Oe. OA, Tenneet 0%, Mendeissuhn, Schubert, and Glick. {twill truly be 

Lufitxu.—Meurs des exuvages Ameriquains comparées . ; y 8 
ang ma@urs des premiers temps, plates, 2 vol. 40. calf, 200k of Classic Music, and nothing is risked in promising 


Being chiefly a selection of chaste and 
elegant Melodies from the most classic 


Remarks. by Strshan, 2 vols. fol. cif 314, Lond. 1737. 
By LOWELL MASON anp G. J. WEBB. 
mor. $45. Puris, 1834-6. 
Hippocrates.—Graee et Lat., ed. Fesius, 2 vols. folio, caif, “¥: *Y German composers of the highest celebrity, among 


$6. Paris 1734 that > yore and ‘aan totale Fo =e = = 
‘ a exsing. scientific, yet « 4 simple harmony, it w 
aren nes Soin Sei, SN PRA re Si voce lade le edvetac of auy collection of ehireh munis 


° . which has yet made its appearance. The it will con- 
inet etegngier ® Manual, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, $25, iin inrger umount of really valuable — music than 
Montfaucon.—Paleographia Greca sive de ortu et pro-| "°Y Sooae Santee of new also embrace a copi- 
gressa literarum Grecarum, plates, folio, calf, $6, mepclnagann ax 
vie mee ae pet CI Ei oatas cacponcnreeten oat 
er. — His n the Peninsula, 4 vols. 8vo. , ully yn s ve exer- 
Nie. Bresste ieee ee cises, with special reference to the wants of Singing 
Petrus (Mi vetya) —tDe rebus oceanicis, small 8vo. mor. | Classes. 
gilt. $6 50, Colen. 1573. The publishers are confident that this work will more 
Pinkerton’s Collection of vereg and Travels in all! fully meet the wants of Choirs, Singing Schools, &&c. in 
Parts of the World, plates, 17 vols. 4to. calf gilt, $37, | the present advancing state of musical science, than any 
Lond 1808-14. work which has yet been offered to the public. 


perry oe ee Body of Heraldry, 2 vols. pl. half MASON & LAW, 216 Pearl street, 
New York. 


Fox (Jotn).—Aects and monuments, plates, 3 vols. folio, 
JNO. PENINGTON, TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 





LD. 


[July 13. 
——_____ —_ 
The Medical Examiner, July, 1250. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 
Have Just Published, 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER 


AND 
RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Volume VI., No 7, new series, for July, 1850. 
CONTENTS. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Pathological Cases, by Carter P. Johnson, M_D., of 
Hampden Sydney College, Va. 
On the use of Strychnia in Intermittent Fever, by E. 3, 
McKinley, M D., of Williamsport, Tenn. 
Observations on Endo-cardial Coagula, by Marcus Dana, 
M.D., of Ohio 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Ship Fever, so called: its History, Nature, and Treat- 
ment, by Henry Grafton, M.D. 

R of the Hexlth Committee of Boston on Cholera. 

A Mewmoir on Stricture of the Urethra, " Mettaner. 

Southern Medical Reports, by E. LD. Fenner, of New 
Orleans, 





EDITORIAL. 

American Medical Association ; Medien} Appointments; 
Death of Dr. A. Twitchell; Assimilated Rank in the 
Navy ; Astley Cooper Prize ; Correspondence between Dr, 
Williams and a Hom@opathic Practitioner . Deaths in Phi- 
ladelphia ; Death of Dr. R. E. Griffith; Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


we of the Healthy Heart, by O’Brien Bellingham, 


Researches on the Development of the Muscular Fibres 
of the Heart, by Dr. Lebert. 

gr | and Practice red _ nuadian a 2 

Case of Poisor by Colored Coa ; e- 
marks by H rps Mg M.D., of London, 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

New Anti Sp jic—Sumbull 





SURGERY. 


On Excision of the Os Caleis, in Incurable Diseases of 
that Bone, as a substitution for the Amputation of the 
Foot, by W. P. Page, Eq. 

The Terms are Three Dollars per year. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers; 
jyi3f ON. W. corner of 4th and Chestnut sts , Philad 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 
(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 

tics, with ample illustrations of Practice in all the de- 

riments of Medical Science, and copioas Notices of 

eaten The whole adapted to the wants of Medi- 

eal pupils and practitioners. By Thomas D Mitchell, 

A.M..M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice 

of Medicine in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, 

formerly Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the 

Medical College of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in Lexington, Ky., &c., &c. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 

al Education of Children. By Jno. Eberle, 

M.D., &c. Fourth Edition’ With Notes and very 

large anne by Thomas D. Mitchel, A.M.,M.D., 
&c., &c. 


POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Guillaume Tell Poussin, Minister of the 
Republic of France for the United States. Trans 
lated from the French, by Edmund L. Du Barry, M.D., 
Surgeon U.S. Navy. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST. By Charles 
Lanman, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilklerness,” 
Letters from the AHeghany Mountains, éc., &c. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 

l, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 


Surgical, 
Teeth. [l!ustrated with Thirty-One Engravings. by 
Charles A. Dubouchet, M.D. 





THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851, 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [l!uminations 
eee in the best style of 
rt. 


EDITED BY 
Proresson JOHN S HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contribations will be from the first talent of the 
country, and yopte Boos gee, and the Publishers will 








calf gilt, $35, Lond. 1784. 
fy]3 it South Fifth street, Philadelphia. Jy13 3t 114 Washi.gton st., Boston. 





no effort to muke this the most attractive and vxlua- 
Gift -Buok of the season. jels wf 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. No. XVIII. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. Boston Illustrated Edition 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


i game a wed rnc | SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 














CONTAINING 
The above is the successful bag’ A wth ry oo dibs casey paid the prize of One KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Z With a Splendid Steel Engraving of the Queen to Richard. 
VOLUME VI.—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. Ces 
Boston Library Cheap Edition. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 
@ j i , Vimo 
Pea dk. concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for P A RLI AM EN [ S, 


ee AAA PAA ~p 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Complete! Valuable Agricultural Work. 


jo ot, patna arms Fviee Mt. EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD. By the Author of “ Margaret.” A Furmers and Agriculturists. ee ae observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Tale of the Real and Ideal. J2mo. Price #8 cts. | bilan tactans on adanrralt LIFE AND MANNERS 
LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated from the 2 vols. I2mo, A new Buition, Price reduced 4 $1 50. : , es i 
erm hy Fata J. L. Merrick, eleven years a Missionary among the Persians, The nbove popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 

, sale of 50.10 copies, and the demand for the sume is sti!! undiminished. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN ; or, Examples of Female Courage and BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings, 
Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. i2muv. cloth gilt, $1. J2m0. cloth. Cheap Edition. 


HISTORICAL WORKS: 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, LAMARTINE’S 


Boston Libriry Euition, 6 vols. 12mo. 
REVOLUTION 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, (STORY OF THE 





Boston Library Edition. Neon 1 and 2, uniform with Hume's History. Being « con- Wit rad rar th A thor 
linn stion of the great work of Mr. Hume, and, when completed, will be recognised as }) e ul ° 
Standard authority in all fusure historic reference relating to the History of Eugland. \ ) a oriraut 
This is a fine Library Edition, complete in one volume, bound uniform with Hume’s and 
M | L M A N . Ss G | B BO N ‘ Ss RO M E. Macaulay’s History, }2mo. Price 75 cents, 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Romin Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esq , The above series of Historical Works are known as the “* Boston Library Editions,” 
with notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman, to which is prefixed a complete Index to the and for the style of binding and quality of paper and printing combined, they wre the 
whole work—complete in € volumes, and pablished in unifurm style with Hume and most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, and no person’s library is 
Macaulay's History. complete without them. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 





Tupper's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. Scott's Poetical works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait | Camphell’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
Cowper's Postion’ Works, do. de. alo, Hemans® Po-tieal Works, do. da, do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol. 6 illustrations. 
Pope's Poetiont Works, do. do. do. Miiton and Young's Works, do. do. do. Howitt, Cook, and Landor'’s Poetical Works, I vol. L2mo 
Byron's Poetion! Works, — do. do. do. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Poems of Ossian, | vol. 12mo, 10 illustrations. 

Moore's Poetics! Works, do. do. do. Kirk White’s Poetical Works Thomson and Pollok, | vol. 12mo. Portrait. 

Burus’ Puetical Works, co. do. do. and Remains, do. do. do. Lite, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, | vol. 12mo. 








The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap- 
est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. Price $1 each. 








IN PRESS. IN PRESS. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: CYCLOPEDIA 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. oF 
THE REBELS: Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 
Or, Boston before the Revolution. - One Volume Royal Octavo. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 
Bindings—Piain, Illuminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied at the lowest rates for Cash. jel f 
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HARPER @ 


PUBLISH 


On TUESDA 


BROTHERS, 


Y, JULY Oth, 


LETTICE ARNOLD. A TALE, 


By MRS. MARSH, Author of “ Two Old Men’s 


A beautiful story—healthy in sentiment—and of great interest. 


On THURSDAY, 


Tales,’ “ Emilie Wyndham,” &c. Price ten Cents. 


JULY 11th, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. Part IV. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


“ In Southey’s Life and Letters, the lovers of pleasant English prose may make sure of having as agreeable a specimen of unconscious autobiography in the form of letters 


as any in ourlanguage.”—Edinburgh Revi 





On FRIDAY, Jury 121, 
M * CLINTOCK’S SECOND BOOK OF GREEK. 


Containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody and the Dialects, with Reading Lessons in Verse, forming a suffi- 


cient Greek Reader. 


With a Vocabulary. 


“If the rest of the series are equal to the ‘ First Book in Greek,’ they form the best introduction to the classical tongues with which we are acquainted.”—Prof. Hart, 


Principal uf the Central High School, Philadelphia. 


“ The author has been very happy in the distribution and arrangement of the subjects, so as to introduce the beginner gradually to the difficulties, and yet carry him 
forward rapidly to an cian tance with the essential forms and principles of Greek grammar. There is also a perspicuity, definiteness, and conciseness in the Lengeee» with 


which | am e ingly pl 





"— Prof. W. 8. Tyler, Amherst College, Mass. 


Also, on the 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE 


SAME DAY, 
ROMAN EMPIRE. VOL. Ul. 


Uniform in Size and Style with the Duode:imo Volumes of ‘ Hume,’’ “ Macaulay,” and “ Gibbon,” already issued by the 
same Publishers. 


Paper, 30 cents; in Muslin, 40 cents per Volume. 
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RECENTLY 
HINTS TOWARDS REFORMS: 


In Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. 
By HORACE GREELEY, Esa. 
12mo. muslin, $1 00. 
“It is emphatically a work designed to elevate and nmeliorate the condition of the 


working classes, and to equalize the blessings of a beneficent Providence.”—Syracuse 
Journal. 


“ Mr. Greeley's aim is to mediate between conservatism and radicalism, to elucidate 
and enforce the true destiny of every human being, to raise the standard of labor and iis 
recompense, to renovate society by removing some of its most flagrant evils, and in all 
things to promote * practical benevolence.’ "—WV. B. Mercury. 


RAILWAY ECONOMY ; 


A Treatise on the new Art of Transport, its Management, Prospects, 
and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social; with an Expo- 
sition of the Practical Results of the Railways in Operation in the 
United Kingdom, on the Continent, and in America. 

By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., &c. 


12mo. paper, 75 cts.; muslin, $1. 

“ No work has as yet appeared which has so thoroughly and comprehensively in- 
vestigated the elements of the railway system.’’—Railway Times. 

“ Each chapter presents details of the highest value, and of the most readable nature. 
We fee! assured that it must be very generally read by all who are interested in the 
astounding improvements that are so rapidly taking place in the ‘ new art of trans- 
port.’ "’"— Morning Advertiser. 


PPD LS 


PUBLISHED. 


DR. JOHNSON; 


HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND HIS DEATH. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Hookwell.” 
12mo. muslin, price $1. 
| “From this book the world may read a most effective lesson. The author has done 
| good service to those who think and feel.” — Britannia. 


“ A work which is replete with interest, and which, if we mistake not, will speedily 
acquire a measure of populasity which ought to satisfy both author and publisher.”— 
| Observer. 





“ Ful} of impressive matter and of solemn meaning. The author has well done his 
work jo this admirable volume, and with an evident love for his subject ; and we know 
of no better companion for Boswell’s enchanting ‘ J.ife’ than this, so full of well related 
anecdotes as itis. We most heartily wish it a wide circulation.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


SHOULDER KNOT; 


Or, Sketches of the Three-fold Life of Man. 


By Rev. B. F. TEFFT. 
12mo. paper, 60 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 


“The Shoulder Knot is a magnificent tissue of historic trash refulgent with the hues 
of a fruitful fancy, pointed with good morals.”— Family Favorite. 


“ A prodaction of rare merit and interest. There is a bewitching mystery about it.” 
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